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| F 4 WELDER worked without goggles. he would 
wreck his eyes. You—when you read a book or 
magazine whose pages reflect light —expose yours 


to similar injury. For reflected light is just as harm- 


ful to sight as direct light. 


Authorities are explicit on this point! They say: 
“If we want to conserve our eyes, we must select 
reading matter printed on a non-glaring paper 
which is neutral in color.” Among the modern 
papers that meet these specifications, two of the 


most widely accepted are Kleerfect and Hyfect. 
CONQUERORS OF EYE-FATIGUE 


Kleerfect and Hyfect are kind to your eyes because 
they modify dazzling light, eliminate harsh con- 
trasts, and provide the most effective background 
for all types of illustrations in one, four or more 
printed colors. As a result, the added readability 


these two papers bring to messages printed upon 


GLARE would soon ruim hts unprotected cyes 


them has increased reader response, for publish. 


ers. advertisers and mail order houses. 
TRULY PRACTICAL PAPERS 


If you are a publisher or advertiser. you will pay 
no premium to secure increased readability with 
Kleerfect and Hyfect. These papers also save 
printing expenses by bringing into balance the 
six qualities essential to economy: strength. lack of 
two-sidedness, unusual opacity, correct ink aflin- 
ity, constant uniformity, freedom from curling. 

Your printer can give you facts about these 
modern papers. And. if you will write our adver- 
tising office in Chicago, we will send you repro- 
ductions of this advertisement printed with the 
same plates on Kleerfect and Hyfect in each of 
the different finishes, as well as a representative 
group of specimens showing typical jobs that have 


been successfully done on these two papers. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on either Kleerfect or Hyfect. 


00.0.5 rat OFF 


PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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@ That These 2,000,000 Young Women 
Have the Money to Spend AND THE WILL TO SPEND IT! ... 


HERE is little doubt, in the minds 


port facilities is considered needlessly merchandise is a luxury or an everyday 


of those who know the young woman 
market, that Fawcett Women’s Group 
reaches willing spenders. This letter from 
the famous Burlington Route should fur- 
nish clinching proof that this Group’s 
2,000,000 readers are able to spend——as 
well as willing to spend. 

Rail travel is just about “the top” in 
luxury merchandise today. Bus travel is 
cheaper. Millions of families own cars, 
and unless there is money to spare, travel 
that does not use the family’s own trans- 


SCREEN BOOK + SCREEN PLAY . 


1501 Broadway, Paramount Building, New York 


Simpson-Reilly, $36 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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extravagant. 

Therefore, when $2,168 worth of adver- 
tising produces over $27,000 in traceable 
sales, for such a luxury, that advertising 
must have tapped more than the average 
of buying power. This is especially true, 
when these traceable sales were almost 
entirely tours costing a minimum of $160. 

See what this buying power can do for 
your sales! Regardless of whether your 


nweell Womens 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


MOTION PICTURE + 
ROMANTIC STORIES + 


MOVIE CLASSIC 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


necessity; whether its unit of sale is 
counted in pennies or scores of dollars, 
Fawcett Women’s Group reaches a whole 
new field of active prospects for you. 
They are eager to learn about you; eager 
to buy from you if you tell them your 
story. And—as the above and many other 
experiences show—they are amply able to 
buy. Get the details of Fawcett Women’s 
Group’s market at once. 
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HOLLYWOOD - TRUE CONFESSIONS. 


ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 


Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bpilding, San Francisco 
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-The Human Side ° 


Fern, Not Pansy 


Men sniff scornfully at the very idea of masculine perfumes, but 
deep down inside, most of them relish a pleasant odor to their 
shaving preparations. It's got to be a strictly male aroma, how- 
ever. Houbigant, maker of Fougere Royal shaving soap, after- 
shaving lotion and talc, ran smack into this prejudice in marketing 
its products. 


To choke off any sniffs of disapproval beforehand the com- 
pany’s ad agent, Lawrence C, Gumbinner, staged a contest among 
college men, most logical prospective users. For the best bit 
of verse, prose or cartoon titled “Fern, Not Pansy,” Houbigant 
gave a $100 first prize, a $50 second, and ten $10 consolation 
prizes. 


Space in 14 college magazines announced the contest. Soon 
the judges were bogged down in more or less mirthful entries 
After elimination, Yale undergraduates scored the highest honors: 
Second prize and five consolation prizes. But Edward Wm. 
Schmidt, of the University of Michigan, got the top award. His 
winner, the judges believe, is a fragrant blossom in the garden 
of poesy Incidentally, it’s also smooth selling copy. We quote 


It you have a screwy notion 
That your shaving soap or lotion 
Must be lilac, heliotrope or oil of roses; 
That the “odeurs’ all the “go” 
With coquette and gigolo 
Must be suffered constantly by e-man noses: 
If it isn’t to your fancy 
To be panty-waist or pansy 
When only cleanliness is your concern,— 
When the sissy odor pales, 
Get the fragrance made for males; 
The name is Fougere Royale—Royal Fern. 


From now on no bass-voiced man with a faint aroma on his 
jowls can be accused of namby-pambyism. 


Meals on High 


Can color make folks eat ... in the air . . . when they some- 
how just don’t feel as interested in groceries as they do at home? 
Pan American Airways is going to find out. It is adopting the 
color-nary ideas of Howard Ketchum, color engineer who has 
just returned from a zip over the company’s air routes to South 
America. He is doing major color planning for airliners, landing 
field stations and whatnot. But maybe his little lunch box to be 
used on 138 airliners covering 39 countries may prove the most 
important thing he does. Who knows? 


Pan American believes the way to sell people air travel is to 
make them like it. How can they like it if they don’t eat com- 
fortably? And how can they eat comfortably if the lunch trays 
the hostesses bring suggest, even faintly by sight or smell, a 
greasy picnic? So the colorist, fresh from the air lanes, produced 

two-part cardboard lunch box. Its predominant color is a cer- 
tain blue because this particular shade is the most sanitary-looking 

b makes the white areas of the box appear even 


and bDecause 


whiter and cleaner. A map of the company’s routes ap; 
the cover. That helps firm up a passenger’s appetite psy 
ally. 


When the cover is taken off and turned over, the bottom } 
of the box fits snugly into it. The prospective diner then see 
three smooth, white paper containers fitted firmly into 
portion of the blue box. They contain bouillon, fruit salad 
such (but no mayonnaise!) and they cannot tip or spill. Thy» 
often is fatal. Cold meat sandwiches and cardboard forks wrapped 
in Cellophane against dust and equatorial humidity add fresh 
glistening whiteness to the appearance of the lunch; and tin 
paper salt and pepper shakers—one red and the other green |ike 
the starboard and port pilot lights of the plane—impart, Coloris 
Ketchum thinks, just the necessary relief from blue and white. 
Crisp, fresh, appetizing! 


Well, this eating business up among the air pockets is ad. 
mittedly one of the major problems of air travel. Of course it 
isn't important to veteran air riders; but a good many passengers 
have to be seasoned. Ketchum color may be just the right sea. 
Pan American will soon know. 


soning. 


Pan American 
Airlines thought 
their old lunch 
boxes might not 
be exactly good 
will ambassa. 
dors to squeam- 
ish passengers, 
so they injected 
blue and white 
—and a trifle 
of red and 
green—into the 
airliner dining 
question with 
this happy re 
sult, 


Character Analysis the Bunk? 


Tom Beck, president of the Crowell Publishing Co., has been 
a salesman all his life—has been and is one of the best—and in 
a talk last month before the annual meeting of the Lithographers 
National Association he told some fascinating stories of his early 
days as a salesman. 


One of his tales had to do with a period when he was selling 
Locomobiles—back in the days when automobiles were called 
horseless carriages. One afterncon about five o’clock, when he 
was anxious to close up the showroom, a man came in dressed in 
a cutaway coat, silk hat, patent leather shoes and striped trousers. 
He talked with a sort of English-Harvard accent which Tom Beck 
didn’t “fawncy,” but he came in and looked around at one 
horseless carriage after another. Mr. Beck told him about each 
one in turn, and then the splendidly arrayed stranger said, “I 
don’t know whether to take that one, or that one, or that one, of 
to buy all three.” 


Tom Beck knew from that remark that he was probably no 
more than a floorwalker at Macy’s who was running a big bluff, 
and from having read his primers on salesmanship he knew that 
the thing to do was to center his prospect’s attention on one 
model. So he picked out one priced at $1,600 and the prospect 
asked him how much it cost. Beck told him and added that 
he would have to put up a cash deposit. The prospect said 
“Yes, how much deposit do you want?” and Beck said, “Ol 
$400 will be all right.” The “floorwalker” then asked him 
he had a blank check, and sat down to make it out. Before h 
started he looked up again and asked him how much the tota 
cost was and when Mr. Beck repeated it, the prospect said h 


might as well make the check out for the entire amount of hi 
purchase. 


And then came the blow which caused Mr. Beck to believ 
that character reading and prejudgment of prospects is a lot ot 
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HEINZ PUT A FEATHER 


-WE SOLD THEIR MACARONI 


The H. J. Heinz Company, as everyone 
knows, produces a variety of fine quality 
foods. And a culinary triumph is their 
new Canned Macaroni. But America, to 
coin a phrase, has not been canned maca- 
roni conscious. What to do about it? That 
was the problem confronting Heinz execu- 
tives and their advertising counsel. 

They determined finally on a test cam- 
paign in Chicago with the Saturday Home 
Magazine of the Chicago American as the 
spearhead of an advertising-merchandising 
effort to make Heinz Canned Macaroni a 
leader among the 57 varieties. 


Heinz Puts Us on the Spot 


A series of color pages in the Saturday 
Home Magazine of the Chicago American 
was ordered. And we realized immediately 
that we were very much on the spot. Here 
was a product never before advertised in 
Chicago, and selling only in a very modest 
manner. 

A conference was held by Heinz and agency 
executives with representatives of the 
Chicago American, to map out the sales 
campaign and to synchronize the mer- 
chandising efforts of the American with 
the work of the Heinz salesmen. With the 
first color page scheduled for February 29, 
it was decided to start the sales drive on 
February 15 and to continue it for 60 days 
—during which time five color pages 
would run in the Saturday Home Maga- 
zine. 


Distribution Doubled 


2,999 retail grocers were contacted by 
representatives of the 


merchandising 


/ 
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Chicago American during the first three 
weeks of the campaign. They found that 
1,308 of the dealers called on stocked 
Heinz Canned Macaroni. In these stores 
American representatives discussed the 
Heinz program, merchandised the adver- 
tising, and suggested displays of Heinz 
Canned Macaroni around reproductions of 
the color pages. 

To each one of the 1,691 non-stocking 
dealers, the American fieldman showed a 
portfolio of the color pages, pointing out 
the sales possibilities. He showed the 
dealer that store co-operation would in- 
crease turnover and add to his profits 
from all Heinz products. 


The results, were astounding — of these 
1,691 dealers interviewed, 455 telephoned 
the Heinz Company immediately and 
ordered Heinz Canned Macaroni. 343 addi- 
tional dealers said they would order from 
the Heinz salesmen in a day or so—and 
they did! 

Heinz Salesmen Break Records 
This was only the beginning. By the time 
the fourth color page appeared on April 
11, 7,440 Chicago retail grocers were not 
only stocking, but selling Heinz Canned 
Macaroni—an increase of 4,240 new dealers 
in 8 weeks. The Heinz sales organization 
had broken all records on Heinz Canned 
Macaroni and stepped up the distribution 
from 43% to 93%. 

Things were moving along, but the real 
accomplishment of the campaign was yet 
to be evaluated. What about reorders? 


Huge Sales Increase in 8 Weeks! 
Color pages in the Saturday Home Maga- 
zine of the Chicago American sent thou- 
sands of Chicagoans into Chicago grocery 
stores. They bought Heinz Canned Macar- 
oni, they tasted it, and they came back for 
more. Reorders started piling in — and 
kept piling in. In 8 weeks Heinz Canned 
Macaroni sales had multiplied many times 
over the preceding 8 weeks. But it didn’t 
stop there; the foundation was so well 
laid that the next four weeks’ sales were 
even greater. And so another campaign 
was won! 

Why were Chicago grocers willing to co- 
operate, to give display space, to place 
immediate orders? Because they know 
from experience that 4-color pages in the 
Saturday Home Magazine of the Chicago 
American send thousands of housewives 
into their stores. We know it too, now 
more than ever before, because we con- 
sider this campaign as severe a test of a 
newspaper’s influence with its readers, with 
grocers, and with the sales force of the 
manufacturer, as it is possible to make. 


What's Your Business? 
What's Your Problem? 


Perhaps you have a problem in Chicago. 
No matter what kind of product you sell— 
we know the Chicago market and can help 
you. Just write or phone Hearst Inter- 
national Advertising Service and ask our 
representative to call. 
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National Representatives: Hearst International 
Advertising Service, Rodney E. Booue, Gen. Mgr. 
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bunk. The man signed the famous signature—H. P. Whitney, 
The check was good, and Mr. Beck spent the next six months 
trying to find him and sell him the other two cars. 


Trucks Go Arty 


“A picture is worth a thousand words” they say in the ad. 
vertising business. So owners of automobile trucks are begin. 
ning to spread big, handsome pictures on the acres of advertising 
space they trundle around city streets. 


It’s a return from hard-gleaming streamlining of today to soft, 
flowing, colorful and overstuffed Victorianism. At least that’s 
what Autocar Co. believes after taking a look into the new trend 
toward pictures. 


In New York City alone it found a brewery had gone in for 
beautiful oil paintings of bottled beer on no less than 114 trucks. 
A packer had decorated every one of its big trucks with bulls. 
heads, done with real artistry. A big butter and egg distributor 
had invested real money in pastoral scenes, 3 ft. high and 12 ft. 
long, complete with Jersey cows, white leghorn hens, green mea- 
dows and lovely white farm-yard gates, the kind that impel poets 
to strum their verbal lyres. All this was done, at considerable 
cost, because the truck owners think it helps them sell goods. 


One of the New York painters who has done a good many 
of the glamorous trucksides is Adolph Bonhard, 76, full of ideas; 
a man who, having weathered a period when wagon sides went 
blank, now sees his profession rising rapidly again. He got his 
start with Harrison Fisher’s grandfather, cartoonist for a German 
newspaper now defunct. But his real training came under Har- 
rison Fisher when that artist—according to Autocar Publicist Bill 
Riis—for years decorated the sides of Barnum & Bailey circus 
wagons with lions, tigers and other circus fauna, not omitting 
blood-sweating behemoths. 


Since then Bonhard has painted myriad pictures on wagon sides. 


One customer was a moving van owner who, in 1901, wanted 
a big picture of the McKinley assassination on one side of a van, 
and the McKinley funeral on the other. Bonhard protested that 
it wouldn't be popular, but the customer was adamant. When 
the van appeared, thus dolefully decorated, sure enough there 
was trouble. People threw vegetables—even rocks. Bonhard of- 
fered to replace the scarred and bunged pictures with something 
else. The van owner would have none of it. The unpopularity of 
his scenes was making his name known to all. So the bom- 
bardment continued—and business was good. Bonhard has con- 
tinued his scenic work in oils, done with masterly effort after 
truth in detail, and protected with coat after coat of clear varnish. 
Only a few painters are doing the same kind of work today, 
because, he says, men with enough talent all want to see their 
stuff in galleries instead of rolling along the streets. But the 
rising tide of the business will bring them out of their garrets. 


And while the spread of oil paintings on trucks develops, a 
fresh, new effort to sell advertising poster space on commercial 
truck fleets is making its appearance. Up to now, little has been 
done along this line except by American Railway Express on 
its own trucks. But advertisers will soon hear plenty about “roll- 
ing billboards.” 


This bucolic scene in oils illustrates the budding trend toward 
old-time wagon-side art to help sell goods. 
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Courtesy of 
The Cincinnati Post 


Color! Motion! Attention! And Consumer Action! Spectacu- 
. lar electric signs provide all four. Color—through the use of neon and 
colored lamps. Motion—through the use of flashing effects. Attention 
F —because of this self-same color and motion, abetted at times by the 
addition of a clock. And Consumer Action—because Spectaculars 
drive home your message to a city’s buying population—continuously— 
while that buying population is on the buying path! These are the facts 
that determined Kahn's to join Cincinnati's Spectacular advertisers. 
And these are the facts that invite your consideration if you are inter- 
ested in reaching the buying populations of your metropolitan markets 
—while they are on the buying path! Why not let us send you all 


the facts on this profitable advertising medium? 
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FEDERAL BRILLIANT CO., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 
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The bright green hat beckoned to 
Bella from the window, a spade shaped 
segment of felt, alleviated by a pair 


of ailerons . . . Slanted over one eye, it 
gave distinction to her plump, placid 
face, set off her fresh skin. It went well 
with her green Spring coat. The price 
tag read $12.50. Bella drew a deep 
breath and bought the hat. 

Upon her new-hatted return to the 


office, the switchboard girl raised an 


inquiring eyebrow. The office 
boy whistled. The boss really 
saw Bella, young and 
female, for the first time 
in months. And Maisie, 
her desk mate, said, “It’s 
terrible extreme—but 
sheek!” 

That night, when 
Bella’s mother learned 
the price, she groaned. 
‘Ach Gott! A hat for the 
wife of a rich man, yes. 
But for a business girl— 
no!” 


Bella was quite happy with her buy. 


Now Bella is the girl you encounter 
in giggling groups, during lunch hour 
in business districts. Bella receives 
callers, types your letters, keeps your 
books, sells your wife things in shops, 
puts biscuits into cellophane wrap- 
pers, tends machines, serves you in 
restaurants. As a business man, you 
may never think Bella a customer 
for anything but occasional persiflage 
(which Bella calls baloney). But Bella 


makes many business men rich. 

Bella is the girl who works. Usually 
she is unmarried. The thing that sets 
her aside from the rest of the sex is 
that she has money of her own to 
spend 


money unclaimed by the 


[808] 


necessities which eat up the family 
incomes. In numbers, she constitutes 
an impressive market. There are in 
New York City alone some 862,120 
gainfully employed females fifteen 
years old and over (1930 Census). 
Other more fortunate and gifted 
women may start vogues, but Bella 
makes them. Bella is the girl who takes 
up the Eugenie hats, the white shoes, 
the shorts and slacks, 
raincapes, painted 
nails, new cosmet- 
ics, dieting fads, ski 
suits and what not. 
Ifyourproduct gets 
in the way of Bella’s 
favor, your factory 


begins to work 
overtime. 

Bella is also the 
girl who makes the 
family put in the 
new stove, the new 
sink, the new bath- 
: room; who forces 
the purchase of new furniture and the 
new car; who buys dressing tables 
made of bent pipe in the modern 
manner; who wants the new piano 
and radio and new wallpaper. Bella 
likes the new and beautiful, when she 
thinks it is new and beautiful. Bella 
is a business FORCE! And if your 
advertising doesn’t keep an eye on 
Bella from time to time, your adver- 
tising misses! Give a thought to Bella, 
and you may get a lot of business. 

Bella, regardless of her family name 
or racial origin, is a prominent 
member of the Sweeney family, 
the million and one-half New 
York City families with incomes 
from $6,000 down. Living in 
New York, these Sweeneys make 


more money than most Americans 
elsewhere. Living in New York, they 
always have more ideas about spend- 
ing the money they make and are 
more susceptible to advertising. They 
buy from a hundred thousand retail 
stores. Because they are so close 
together, they are easier to sell, save 
salesmen’s time, shoe leather and 
traveling expenses. And because there 
are so many of them, they make 
salesmen’s orders larger and more 
frequent. 


Fivatty because one newspaper 
reaches most of them, they are easily 
and cheaply accessible through ad- 
vertising. The newspaper is The 
News, which goes to more than two- 
thirds of New York City families; and 
to more New York suburban families 
than any other New York paper. The 
News has a daily circulation of more 
than 1,625,000, a Sunday circulation 
exceeding 2,850,000. With the largest 
newspaper circulation in America goes 
the lowest advertising cost! 

You need have no qualms about 
The News as an advertising medium, 
because advertisers spend more of 
their money in The News than in any 
other New York newspaper. And 
New York retailers who know how to 
sell New York, use more space in it 
than in any other newspaper. 

With business generally on the rise, 
this is a good time to Tell It to 
Sweeney, through The News. No 
other advertising expenditure of yours 
can bring you so large a return in 
these times as the money you spend 
in America’s first market and in 
America’s largest newspaper. May 
we tell you more about both? 
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Trade associa- 
tions favoring 
legislation to 


The Guffey Act 


and Trade Groups 325<¢"<*'s 


dissenting mi- 
norities should read what the Supreme Court had to say 
about the coal code under the Guffey Act. The tribunal 
held that the section of the law that permitted a majority 
in each coal district to bind the minority was a flagrant 
violation of the due process clause. This section of the 
decision imposes a definite check on the more radical pro- 
posals for Federal legislation to strengthen trade associa- 
tions. 


e @ e@ The Guffey decision, however, was not com- 
pletely clear-cut. Legislation is being rushed at Washing- 
ton authorizing the price fixing and tax sections of the 
invalidated act. There is a reason for the belief based on 
all three opinions, that the price fixing and tax sections 
are safe constitutionally. 


@ @ e The rise in industrial operations is clearly 
mirrored in electric power production. In the latest week 
there was a 15% gain over a year ago, with an average 
tise thus far this quarter of about 14%, against a com- 
parable increase of 10% over a year earlier in the first 
quarter. . . . Steel production is slackening slightly but no 
substantial drop is expected in the immediate future. . . . 
Automobile output is holding steady, not far from its high 
for the year, with demand active. . . . With but one ex- 
ception—December, 1935—construction contracts let dur- 
ing April were higher than for any other month since 
October, 1931. 


e@ e@ e Railroad freight traffic last week showed a 
rise thus far this quarter of about 14%, against a com- 
weeks were of similar proportions. The continued sub- 
stantial gains in miscellaneous freight shipments show a 
much higher rate of general industrial activity than a year 
ago. With larger crops in prospect, carloadings may reach 
a peak of close to 800,000 cars by Fall. 


@ e@ e Standard Statistics Corp. has translated these 
improvements in trade into an estimate for second quarter 
earnings which are expected to show a wider percentage 
over last year than in the first quarter, when average gains 
exceeded 35%. Industrial production as a whole for the 
first quarter is expected to be about 20% higher than last 
year, against an average gain of 10% in the first quarter. 


® @ e The farmer also is doing well. Retail sales 
in rural areas during April were 9% above those in the 
same month a year ago and were at the highest levels since 
1929. Remember, too, that the farmer has had relatively 
small benefit payments so far this year and that he is also 
approaching his period of greatest cash income from mar- 
xetings. We therefore predict a further marked expansion 
in rural trade. 


®@ e@ e Cash farm income for the first quarter of 
1936 was $1,538,000,000, excluding Federal bounties, 
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Significant ‘Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 1, 1936. 


compared with $1,281,000,000 in the similar period last 
year, or a gain of 20%. Total cash income for the year is 
now estimated at eight billion dollars, which will be an 
increase of more than one billion over last year. 


e@ e e According to an analysis made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the output per man-hour in manu- 
facturing industries has increased 36% from 1929 to 1935, 
and the hours of work have decreased 24.2%; the average 
hourly wage has increased 2.2%, and the labor cost per 
unit has decreased 14.4%. The labor group draws the 
conclusion that the employed factory worker in 1935 had 
more leisure but less weekly income, for the 2% increase 
in hourly earnings was not enough to make up for the 
1214-hour shortening of work time. The group finds 
2,800,000 more persons at work in industry generally in 
the first quarter of 1936 than in the same period of °35. 


@ e@ e The New York Times weekly business index 
has now crept slightly beyond that newspaper's estimated 
normal line of 100—the first time it has been there since 
May 3, 1930. Their index is made up of the following 
components: Freight car loadings, steel mill activity and 
electric power, automobile, and lumber production. 


@ e e To turn now to a less statistical subject: We 
are informed by the publishers of Hotel Management 
Magazine, who have just completed their third annual 
survey of drink preferences, that the Manhattan has re- 
placed the Martini as the favorite drink of hotel patrons 
of the nation. Last year Manhattans were in third place. 
The Old Fashioned, which was second a year ago, is now 
third. The Tom Collins is now fifth instead of sixth, and 
the Rye Highball has jumped from seventh to sixth. The 
next in order is the Bacardi, followed by Gin Fizz, Scotch 
and Soda, and Daiquiri. 


PROFITS OF 200 LEADING INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
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Both profits and employment in industry are increasing 
more rapidly than the hypochondriacs of business or 
politics will admit. As the chart shows, the profits of 
2,000 corporations, as analyzed by the National City 
Bank of New York, are almost up to the 1926 average 
which is taken as normal. . . . Last week’s report on 
factory employment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor, based upon actual returns, 
finds not only that the April index number is the largest 
for the month since 1930, but that the numerical increase 
in such employment, as compared with the Spring of 
1933, exceeds 44%. The general drift of employment 
reported to the Bureau from non-manufacturing indus- 
tries has been similarly upward. 
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According to the current 
week’s Department of Com- 
merce reports for 34 cities, 
_ retail trade in virtually all 
b Cities sections of the country is 
y well above the levels of last 
year. In Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, department store sales for the week were 34.1% 
higher, and for the four-week period the gain was 25.4%. 
The New York gain was 15.5%. San Francisco reported 
the Pacific Coast index 14 points higher than last year and 
the Southern California index was up 16 points. 


Retail Sales 


@ e e Among other cities where retail trade was 
10% higher than last year were Kansas City, Wilmington, 
Dallas, Houston, St. Louis, Boston, Washington, Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. 


@ @ e The expansion plans of leading manufac- 
turers are having a lot to do with these retail gains. The 
largest of the projects is the 42-million dollar program of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Carried over from 1934 
is the U. S. Steel Corp.’s unexpended balance of 83 million 
dollars for extensions, additions and replacement of out- 
moded machinery. Another large steel maker, Jones & 
Laughlin, will spend 31.5 million dollars. The American 
Iron & Steel Institute estimates that the industry as a whole 
will spend for expansion and improvement this year about 
200 million dollars. 


@ @ e Other large programs and amounts to be 
spent, in millions of dollars, are: Union Carbide, 20; Con- 
tinental Oil, 12; Owens-Illinois Glass, 9; Atlantic Refining, 
5; Shell Union Oil, 4.5; Bethlehem Steel, 4.1; Socony- 
Vacuum, 1.5; and Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 1.3. 


@ @ e@ Other companies with important plans are: 
Republic Steel, National Steel, Inland Steel, Wheeling 
Steel, Eastman Kodak, Crown Cork & Seal, Monsanto 
Chemical, Container Corp., and Studebaker. 


@ e@ e During the first four months of the year rail- 
roads ordered 60 million dollars’ worth of equipment, in- 
cluding locomotives, freight cars and rails, while appro- 
priations for new construction by 20 of the largest electric 
power and light companies for 1936 are expected to reach 
253 million dollars. 


@ e@ e So, the conclusion seems to be obvious that 
the country faces the best Summer since 1930. 


@ @ e Sweet's Catalog Service maintains a weighted 
chart of inter-industry sales which now is 168% of the 
1931 average. Malleable castings sales are running at 
190%, steel castings at 217%, fabricated steel plate at 
118%, industrial paint at 147%. Foundry equipment is 
221% ahead. 


e@ e e A study of so-called “prosperity” goods made 
by the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. shows 
continued gains during the first quarter of 1936, with the 
more striking percentage gains being made by: Furs: 17.5; 
furniture, 15.9; sporting goods, 15.5; pianos and other 
musical instruments, 16.4; and luggage, 12. 


@ @ e@ What may prove to be of great and lasting 
benefit to the cotton business is the action taken by the 
Department of Agriculture to encourage the development 
of the use of cotton in highway construction. Secretary 
Wallace has allocated $1,300,000 for testing out the use 
of cotton in new highway construction. Cotton fabrics will 
be used in roadbeds of asphalt roads, and cotton mats for 
curing concrete highways. 
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Of the total n- 
struction volume in 
1933, only 57.2% 
were architect- 
planned. By 1955, 
the amount of archi- 
tect-planned work 
increased to 67.8%. Now it is up to 75%. In a Con- 
necticut city the other day, one of the editors had the 
almost unique experience of seeing several newspaper 
advertisements of contractors using the want ads to find 
carpenters. 


Architects Are 
Coming Back 


@ e@ e ‘The Alexander Hamilton Institute has com- 
piled the volume of checks cashed in all important cities 
during the month of April and translated it into terms of 
percentage change from a year ago. The following cities 
were 20% or more better off according to this index: 
Portland (Me.), Pittsburgh, Columbus, Toledo, Evansville, 
Ft. Wayne, Gary, South Bend, Peoria, Rockford, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing, Duluth, Sioux Falls, Wilmington, Cumber- 
land, Newport News, Roanoke, Huntington, Raleigh, 
Greenville, Meridian, Little Rock, Shreveport, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Houston, Billings, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Reno, Seattle, Tacoma, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Stockton, and San Francisco. 


@ @ e@ Insurance company records indicate greatly 
increased alcoholic consumption during the past year as 
well as since 1932. The proportion of new policy holders 
in one large company using all permissible degrees of alco- 
holic indulgence, including occasional, has jumped 21% 
so far this year over 1935, while the gain since 1932 is 
110%. It is quite possible that the smaller gain is a far 
more reliable index, for many applicants back in prohibi- 
tion days are more likely to have cheated in their answers 
since an admission that they drank would imply a violation 
of the law in addition to increasing the chance of: rejection 
by the insurance company doctors. 


@ @ e The fair trade act of the 1935 New ‘Jersey 
Legislature, enacted to prevent price cutting, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The act is similar to one declared 
unconstitutional in New York. 


@ e@ e@ The Westinghouse wage and salary plan has 
been extended to include all employes, including those of 
subsidiaries. A spokesman for the company explains, ‘In 
substance the plan provides for payment of normal salaries 
and wages in conformity with the standards of the com- 
munity and abilities of the employe, with uniform increases 
or deductions depending on the increase or deduction in 
the earnings of the company. In this way the total com- 


pensation of an employe is, in effect, tied to the income 
of the company.” 


@ @ e The Philco Radio Corp. for example, is 
helping to boost luggage sales as well as ocean cruises. 
Twenty-five hundred distributors were May guests of the 
company on sea conventions on the Furness-Bermuda liner, 
Monarch of Bermuda. The boat made trips on May 15 and 
May 24 with 831 Philco passengers on each trip, and 
today the third cruise is starting with a similar number. 
While these Philco cruises are to a large extent enter- 
tainment awards for meritorious sales work, there is also 
a certain amount of business done while on board—and it 


is impossible for guests on a boat to get very far away from 
call! . 
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Million Dollar Contract: (Left) 
When 600 RCA Victor whole- 
salers assembled in convention 
at Chicago, one distributor, 
Bruno-New York, signed an 
order for a _ million dollars’ 
worth of Magie Brain radios. 
Signing the contract is Charles 
Sonfield, president of B-N.Y. 
On his left is V.-P. Irving Sar- 
noff; at his right, L. W. Tee- 
garden, RCA V district mgr. 
Standing are John W. Griffin, 
eastern division mgr. of RCA V; 
Jerome H. Harris, treasurer and 
v.p. B-N.Y.; Judson S. Sayre, 
asst. to the pres., RCA V; and 
William Kelly, RCA V_ sales 
rep. in N.Y. Other distributors 
signed orders far ahead of last 
year’s. Production is double 
1935. 


Snaps from the 
Marketing 
Picture Gallery 


Dictator: James L. MelIntosh is elected 
president of Dictaphone Corp., succeeding 
L. C. Stowell, who resigns after nine years, 
to become executive v.-p. of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. Mr. McIntosh joined DC in 
1923 as assistant treasurer. By 1927 he was 
sec-treas., which post he has held since. 


Future Stars? These winners of the Hump 

Hairpin Co. “Search for Talent” contest are 

getting a kick out of meeting Joel McCrea NYC’s Mercury: 

at the Universal studio in Hollywood. See 
story on page 841. 


Henry Dreyfuss designed this first streamlined locomotive which 
will haul the N. Y. Central’s newest streamlined train between Cleveland and Detroit 
on a mile-a-minute schedule with a top speed of 85 m.p.h. At night lights concealed 
beneath the cowling illumine the drivers and other moving parts of the engine. 


Steps and railings are incorporated as an integral part of the design. 
and Now: Officers of Goodyear Tire compare a 


Eagle Airwheel that marked completion of a quarter- 
tires by the company with an All-Weather tread of 
sago. President Litchfield (second from left) applied 
0 tire and inspected it as it was lifted from molds. 


T was probably Frederick W. Tay- 

lor who observed that in the four 

thousand years of recorded history, 

civilization had wasted millions of 
lives and billions of man-hours of 
productive labor because no one took 
the trouble to find out how to lay 
brick efficiently. 

The same observation applies to 
pricing merchandise. 

Pricing is the oldest function of 
barter, trade and commerce. It is also 
the one function about which least is 
known A little systematic knowl- 
edge about it would probably have 
solved the railway traffic problem 15 
years ago; a little understanding of 
pricing principles might well have 
saved the anthracite coal industry 
from the slow death which has over- 
taken it; a little science in pricing to- 
day could effect a measurable cure of 
subnormal industrial activity and un- 
employment. For the want of a scien- 
tific approach to pricing, many prod- 
ucts are sold in inadequate volume, 
labor to make them secures inadequate 
employment and annual income, and 
industry earns altogether insufficient 


profit. 


Theories Are Contradictory 


The result of the lack of science in 
pricing is the natural one. Upon that 
waste is superimposed a condition 
marked by an absurd confusion of 
theory about price and profit and a 
ridiculous contradiction of policy and 
practice. Management favors higher 
prices to increase profits per unit and 
lower prices to stimulate volume of 
units. Labor demands higher wage 
rates (price per unit of work) and 
firmly opposes the lower wage rates 
that might well absorb a substantial 
part of the available supply of unused 
man-power. Government utilizes every 
device to push up unit prices and 
simultaneously castigates those who 
“profiteer at the expense of humanity.” 
Such absurd contradictions can arise 
only in the absence of scientific pric- 
ing principles. 

This paper presents two of five great 
principles which in the past six years 
have demonstrated their practical val- 
ue as a contribution to a science of 
pricing. 

These principles are intended to pro- 
tect and enlarge business income by 
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Two Prime Principles 


Behind Profitable Pricing 


E-R-N INCOME CURVE 


( Qbbreviated Form) 
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The E-R-N_ Income 
Curve: Showing the 
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physical volume, at any 
given margin in cents 
per unit, to produce a 
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given business income. 
From it can be com- 
puted, at a glance, the 


$ 


increase in physical 
volume required to off- 
set the effects of a price 
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reduction and_ return 
the same or larger in- 
come. Conversely, it 
reveals the _ physical - 


volume which can be 
lost before the benefits 
of an increased price ” s 
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are counterbalanced. To 
use, see text for illus- 
trative cases. 
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VOLUME OF UNITS OR HOURS 
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providing the means whereby manage- 
ment may manipulate its prices as oc- 
casion demands with confidence and 
assurance. To make the fullest use of 
them demands only a firm grasp upon 
the underlying philosophy. That is 
easily stated: 

A. It is absolutely essential that a 
business earn not only a profit but 
a profit sufficient to perpetuate its 
existence indefinitely. This is first 
and most vital in coping with com- 
petitive pricing. 

B. The incentive as well as the only 
reason for revising any price, up- 
ward or downward, is that the 
change will (a) promote a con- 
tinuous increase in income or (b) 
prevent a loss in income which 
otherwise would occur. This is also 
vital. 

C. The exact dollar amount of the de- 
sired income increase (or loss 
avoided) must be determined with 
absolute accuracy before any de- 
cision is made or action taken in 
revising prices. 

Armed with this fundamental phil- 
osophy and a firm resolution to put 
his business income under his own 
control the executive is in position to 
master and apply the following prin- 
ciples. 


The first principle is a simple and 
natural sequel to the realistic philoso- 
phy above expressed. It is this: 

1. The unit margin or profit does 
not produce income. Unit margin 
multiplied by volume does generate 
income. There is no such thing as a 
unit profit on any item; only a busi- 
ness can earn a profit. The business 
profit may be averaged over the total 
units sold but that average is no more 
the actual profit per unit than is the 
average speed of travel between Bos- 
ton and New York the actual speed 
every instant. ‘Averaging’ 40 miles 
per hour is quite a different thing from 
actually riding two-thirds of a mile 
every single minute. The important 
factor is not the rate of travel or profit 
but the attainment of the final goal, 
whether it be distance covered or busi- 
ness income produced in a year. 

The first principle then is: 

Do not sacrifice income by attempt- 
ing to maintain some fixed average 
profit per unit. Be prepared to vary 
the price and profit-per-unit in or- 
der to attain the predetermined in- 
come. 

Income is what must be produced to 
earn business profits. When that 
thought is grasped and applied, man- 
agement fulfills its foremost function, 
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Is 


namely, knowing what ought to hap- 
én, 

The fulfillment of the second func- 
tion, knowing what ought to happen, 
and then making it happen, becomes 
simplified with the use of the second 
principle. 

2. The combination of unit margin 
and physical volume which will pro- 
duce the required income varies with 
changing conditions. The business 
trend moves up and down; improve- 
ments enter the market; competition 
makes progress or falls behind; pur- 
chasing power fluctuates; goods ac- 
cumulate or become scarce. Therefore, 
the combination of unit margin and 
physical volume which will produce 
maximum income changes with chang- 
ing conditions. 

The second principle then becomes: 

Watch aggregate income accumula- 
tion in relation to the pre-determined 
goal; at the first sign of failure to 
attain that goal, consider new com- 
binations of unit profit and physical 
volume in order to find that one which 
most probably will yield the desired 
income under changed conditions. 

The Basic Pricing Tables compiled 
by our firm show those combinations 
for all known conditions of varying 
margins, and volumes. From it, the 
E-R-N Income Curve is derived; this 
curve shows at a glance the unit mar- 
gin and volume combinations required 
to produce any specified aggregate 
income. 

This curve is readily plotted from 
the Basic Pricing Tables and when 
fitted to individual conditions is ap- 
plicable to any price situation, includ- 
ing wages and wage rates. The fol- 
lowing illustrations of its use will 
serve to demonstrate that it is a pri- 
mary contribution to scientific pricing 
and that with its use prices can be 
varied to changing market conditions 
with the same confidence that a ship's 
captain recharts his course and with 
equal assurance as to the accuracy of 
the determinations. 

As an example let us first take a 
wage problem. 


Forecasting Labor’s Income 


A semi-skilled workman is em- 
ployed, say, an average of 2,000 man- 
hours per annum, at an hourly rate of, 
say, 50 cents. His annual income is 
therefore $1,000. Encouraged by 
union leadership and reassured by po- 
litical indulgence, he, with his fellow 
workmen, begin agitation for an in- 
crease in pay, i.e., in the unit price per 
work-hour. 

Let’s enter the chart (Page 812) at 
50 cents on the left-hand scale. Mov- 
ing horizontally to the right, the 50 
cent line intersects the Income Curve 
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directly over 2,000 on the bottom or 
unit scale. The combination of 2,000 
work-hours at 50 cents an hour pro- 
duces $1,000 income. Now the In- 
come Curve at all points reads $1,000 
so that no matter what combination of 
wage rates and work-hours is made the 
income is $1,000, i. e., wherever on 
the Curve the coordinates of the hour- 
ly rate and the total hours intersect, 
the result is $1,000 income. Converse- 
ly, coordinates from any point on the 
Income Curve to the wage scale at the 
left and the hour-volume scale at the 
bottom of the chart, respectively, will 
automatically reveal the wage rate and 
working hour combination necessary to 
produce $1,000 income. (The reader 
should try this with various combina- 
tions of rates and hours.) 


Wages Versus Income 


With the assistance of the Income 
Curve, our illustrative workman or his 
superior can determine and make clear 
two very vital things: 

1. The hours of work required at the 
new wage rate in order to prevent 
a diminution in working time from 
offsetting the higher unit income. 

2. The added number of hours work- 
ing time he must have, at the new 
rate, to increase his annual income 
the amount desired. 


If the wage rate increase demanded 
is 20%, then the proposed hourly 
rate becomes 60 cents. Entering the 
chart at 60 cents (left-hand scale) and 
moving horizontally to the right, the 
Income Curve is intersected at a point 
directly above 1,667 hours on the vol- 
ume scale below. This means simply 
that if the higher wage rate results in 
a loss of time in excess of 333 hours 
per annum, the workman cannot bene- 
fit from the rate increase and actually 
will lose by it. 

If, in addition, the purpose of 
the wage rate increase demanded is to 
increase annual income by 20% (as 
well as the wage rate) then the annual 
income desired must be 20% above 
$1,000 or $1,200. At 60 cents per 
hour on the curve (B) the annual 
working time required is found to be 
2,000 hours. This is the ‘“‘volume’’ re- 
quired to yield the desired increase in 
income at a higher “price” or wage 
rate per hour. 

The joint problem of worker and 
management is now readily seen; it is 
to determine in advance of precipitate 
action whether or not the volume of 
working time will be maintained at the 
required level and thus actually pro- 
duce the wanted increase in income. 

The value of that determination is 
clear, for now all parties know exactly 

(Continued on page 860) 


Allen W. Rucker . 


Born 39 years ago down “where the cot- 
ton, corn and sweet potatoes grow,” Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Rucker served with the A. E, F. 
during the World War. After delousing 
and demobilization he became succes- 
sively an accountant, sales manager and 
marketing counsel. 

He has devoted much research to find- 
ing applications in business of the impor- 
tant laws of the physical sciences, devel- 
oping mathematical expressions relating 
to the business variables of price, volume 
and cost as a means of profit control. 


BY 
ALLEN W. RUCKER 


President, 
The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., 
Marketing Counsel, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Few elements in manage- 
ment are as important in 
their relation to profit and 
loss as scientific pricing of 
merchandise. Yet not one 
sales executive in ten has an 
adequate understanding of 
the principles which lie be- 
hind this part of sales man- 
agement. Here is an article 
which should be of help to 
you, no matter what you sell 


or to whom you sell it. 
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Now Parker-Kalon Men 


Are Invited to Show 
Their High-Price Wares 


HEN the price of a money- 
saving product is high, don’t 
quote; demonstrate. 
This is the selling princi- 
ple which this year is developing a 
large volume of new business for 
Parker-Kalon Corp., makers of self- 
tapping screws for product assembly in 
many industries. 

C. S. Trott, general sales manager, 
admits he adopted the idea after look- 
ing back a few years at the practices 
of Club Aluminum. That maker of 
kitchen cooking ware sold good heavy 
stew pans at twice the price of similar 
utensils in stores. But no prospective 
customer ever was allowed to think 
about price until the demonstrator, 
standing before a group of women, 
had shown the marvels of labor-saving 
cookery that could be achieved with 
the handsome pots and pans. 

Club Aluminum sold millions of 
dollars worth of ware a year—until 
depression stole the country’s money— 
while competition at half the price 
languished. And customers were satis- 
fied everywhere. 


Can They See Only Dollars? 


Compared with other screws, Parker- 
Kalon’s are high-priced. But their 
service qualities make them worth it. 
They save the cost of tapping. They 
permit changes of structure and ma- 
terials and methods that save time and 
costs. Production engineers in many 
plants know it. 

But the average purchasing agent 
has a tough time seeing the point. Too 
often he lives, breathes, and has his 
being in price alone. So Parker-Kalon 
centers its strategy upon the task of 
getting a chance to tell its service story 
inside the customer’s factory first. That 
done, it is willing to quote prices. 

For years six service engineers have 
ranged the nation for Parker-Kalon, 
each man covering his own territory, 
making routine calls. They were only 
reasonably successful. 

This year, however, they have made 
more calls, says Mr. Trott, and visits 
are far more productive of business. 
A new method is responsible. 

Field service engineers are now in- 
vited by the prospect. 

The company sends out letters regu- 
larly to the 24,000 names on its list 


When the price of the prod- 
uct is high in comparison 
with competition salesmen 
should demonstrate first and 
Charles 
By putting the calls 


quote later, 
Trott. 


says 


of service engineers on this 
basis, the company has ma- 
terially increased their 


productivity. 


PARKER-KALON Wardtre FASTENING DEVICES 


— <a 


A strong business paper campaign helps 

Parker-Kalon to get its field engineers in- 

vited into factories. So its industrial 

paper space this year sells these field 
men to industry. 


of plant executives. A letter tells the 
plant executive that the P-K man is 
going to be in his city in a certain 
week of the near future making several 
plant surveys and that “provided your 
request is received in time, we can have 
him check over your fastening meth- 
ods.” It is explained that the P-K 
engineer has been highly successful in 
pointing the way toward substantial 
savings in time and labor on assembly 
work for others; that he is an engi- 
neer, not a salesman; that if he makes 


any suggestions, ‘adoption rests en. 
tirely with you”’; the service ts f: 

Strong business paper advertising in 
Product Engineering, Machinery and 
other outstanding publications read by 
fabricators every month tells the story 
of the service that P-K field engincers 
are rendering. The story is thus pretty 
well known before the letters reach 
prospects. Response to both the adver- 
tising and the letters has been good. 

The result is that Parker-Kalon men, 
accompanied by P-K jobbers’ sales: 
men, have this year readily penetrated 
plants whose purchasing agents have 
been hard to hurdle. They have regis- 
tered suggestions in spots heretofore 
hard to reach, thus greatly increasing 
their own effectiveness. They have 
given jobbers’ men invaluble training 
on the job. The volume of new busi- 
ness developed has aroused new job- 
ber enthusiasm for the Parker-Kalon 
line. 

Every call results in a report back 
to headquarters by the engineer. This 
report shows where the call was made, 
who sat in for the prospect company 
and what jobber’s salesman went 
along. It describes what the assembly 
problem was, the type of material and 
screws now used, and what was recom- 
mended. The engineer notes whether 
he thinks the company is an excellent, 
good or poor prospect, or no prospect 
at all. He may suggest that certain 
P-K products be sent out for trial. 


Representatives Are Reminded 


All of these data are relayed on a 
duplicate form back to the salesman 
in the territory so that he may remem- 
ber just what recommendations were 
made and what Parker-Kalon had done 
about sending out samples. He is 
urged to make a call-back. Another 
form is provided for his report on 
whether the prospect had tried out the 
engineer's suggestion and the samples. 
Often enough the salesman’s report 
winds up triumphantly: “Placed order 
for 100,000.” 

This intensive method of selling the 
industry on Parker-Kalon service engi- 
neers, of getting them invited in, of 
helping them render new support to 
jobbers is selling 8,000,000 screws a 
day and volume is rising. 


National Distillers Appoints: 


Thomas W. Balfe is appointed s.m. of 
the Penn-Maryland division of Nationa 
Distillers Products Corp. He remains as 
president of Alex D. Shaw & Co. 

Ray R. Herrman, v-p. in charge of sales 
of the Overholt division, will be asst. s.m 
to Mr. Balfe. Overholt sales will be 
handled through Penn-Maryland. 

Allan MacDougall, heretofore asst. ad. 
mgr., becomes v.-p. in charge of sales of 
Alex D. Shaw & Co., importing division 
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Schlitz, after Test, Goes into 400 


Newspapers with New Vitamin D Beer 


ACK in those storied pre-pro- 

hibition years, when father was 

a boy, there were three great, 

nationally known beers-—on 
everybody’s tongue, so to speak— 
Schlitz, Pabst and Budweiser. Since 
the return of beer a multitude of 
brands have risen and the fight for 
leadership has been keen. Up to now 
the battle has been indecisive. 

Brewers generally have been cast- 
ing about for a “selling talk’’ that 
would put them over in a big way. 
They have been seeking some sort of 
sales magic. 

Schlitz has now thrown down the 
gauntlet to the industry with its ‘“Vita- 
min D” beer. Its claim is that by 
some scientific laboratory magic, the 
process patented, it is gathering Ari- 
zona sunshine and transplanting it to 
Milwaukee brew; 100 U. S. P. X. 
units of Vitamin D to every 12-ounce 
can or bottle of Schlitz. 

To test out public reaction to its 
advertising claims it recently ran 10 
test campaigns in as many markets, 
using display space in local news- 
papers. It selected good markets and 
poor markets, it selected hot and cold 
weather conditions. Localities were 


as far separated as Providence, R. I., 


More than 
refreshing - 


t= ane 


| the beer with Sunshine 
A VITAMINeD 
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The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


Brewers thought it couldn’t be done. 
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Magazines also get share of new national campaign as beer, 


like bread and canned milk, gets added sales appeal of the 


“sunshine” health factor. Consumption increased substan- 


tially in test cities; public’s approval “beyond expectation.” 


BY LESTER B.COLBY 


on the east, Grand Junction, Colo., on 
the west and Macon, Ga., on the 
south. 

Results were so extraordinarily sat- 
isfactory that Schlitz is now going into 
a national campaign using from 400- 
to 1,200-line copy in newspapers in 
400 cities and lesser space in a group 
of nationally circulated magazines. 
Pages and half pages are to be used 
in American Legion Monthly, Amert- 
can Magazine, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, 
Elks Magazine, Esquire, Liberty, Life, 
Redbook and Time. 

Cod liver oil was for years looked 
upon as the best source of Vitamin 
D. Then came halibut liver oil. 
Medical manufacturers made much of 
these. Brewers, grasping for the same 
magic, found that they couldn’t put 
fish liver oils in beer; it spoiled the 
taste. Certain foods have been irra- 
diated to add vitamin D, but beer 
couldn’t be irradiated; it added an 
unpleasant smell. 

Dr. James W. Lawrie, director of 
scientific research for the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, explains 
the innovation as follows: 

“Many attempts to produce Vita- 
min D beer have been made without 
success. It was only after lengthy 
study and experiment that the secret 
was found. It was known that 
brewer’s yeast, used in making all 
beer, contains a natural pro-vitamin 
which, when activated, will supply 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 

“We discovered a way to bring 
about this activation through concen- 
trating the direct rays of sunshine it- 
self. This is done by means of spe- 
cially designed portable equipment in 
the Arizona desert where strong sun- 
shine is available all the year around.” 

When the advertising was well 
started in the ten test spots “Inquiring 
Reporters” were put on the streets of 
the various cities to sound out the 
public. Those interviewed were 
asked three questions: 


1—Had they seen the advertising? 
2—Had they read it? 
3—What did they think of the idea? 


“Scores” were compiled but the 
hits, runs and batting averages are 
not being revealed. An SM reporter, 
however, did manage to get this much: 


“Results were beyond expectations.” 


“There has been a decided increase 
in distribution.” 


“Consumption has shown a substan- 
tial increase in all test markets.” 


So, apparently, ‘something new to 
talk about” is getting results. Schlitz 
is not making a point of merchandis- 
ing in cans or bottles—it packages in 
both and you may take your choice. 
It does stick to its ancient “brown 
bottle.” 

Stressing the Sunshine Vitamin D 
content, ‘so important to health and 
vigor,” and pointing out that it is 
“safeguarded by precise enzyme con- 
trol” at no increase in price, Schlitz 
is apparently challenging the entire 
brewing industry. 

“The important thing in merchan- ' 
dising any product,” said S. N. Becker, 
vice-president of the McJunkin Ad- 
vertising Agency, which is handling 
the account, “is to get an eager and 
willing response from the sales or- 
ganization. Schlitz salesmen quickly 
recognized the value of Vitamin D as 
a sales argument. ‘They are enthusi- 
astic to the last man.” 


Ads in Dailies Move Peach Crop 


Advertising in some 4,900 newspapers 
was given credit by the California Canning 
Peach Stabilization Committee for reducing 
the state’s canned peach surplus to normal 
proportions. About 34,000 chain groceries 
ran the special ads during the drive which 
ended May 30. Reports from 21,000 of 
these show that canned peach sales in- 
creased 248% over the corresponding week 
in 1935. H.C. Merritt, Jr., chairman of 
the committee, explains that it was formed 
“to deal with a situation that appeared 
menacing to the entire industry.” 
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Philip Morris Plays Its ‘Trump 


with New “Hygroscopic Agent” 


There has been so much pseudo-science, near-science and 


implied science in so much of cigarette advertising that 


Philip Morris’ careful substantiation of its advertising claims 


through medical channels is of special interest. Here’s the 


story of the 4 years of research behind the copy theme. 


BY LAWRENCE M. 


ALES of the 15-cent Philip Mor- 

ris cigarette, introduced in Janu- 

ary, 1933, have risen so rapidly 

and consistently that this cigarette 
not only has become a serious con- 
tender against the long-established 
“big four’ but has changed the “four” 
to “five.” 

And there is some question at the 
moment as to whether Philip Morris 
is No. 5 or No. 4. 

The parts which dealer relations, 
advertising, “showmanship” and other 
factors have had in this development 
have been described in SM. Price 
policies which helped dealers to live 
through barren times had a lot to do 
with it. So has that little living trade 
mark, “Johnny Morris,” and the radio, 
magazine, point-of-sale and personal 
appearance program built around him. 

But these were only half of the 
story. The more interesting—and per- 
haps the more important—half is just 
beginning to appear. 

Nearly all cigarette makers, at one 
time or another, have talked particu- 
larly about their concern for the well- 


being of your throat. . . . Not a cough 
in a carload. . . . It’s kind to your 
throat. . . . It’s toasted. . . . Throat 
ease... . Less acid. . . . It’s mild and 
yet satisfies. . . . It’s cooler... . And 
so on. 


This has doubtless come about from 
the fact that most srnokers smoke quite 
a bit. About 142,000,000,000 ciga- 
rettes will be sold in the year ending 
June 30. If 40,000,000 or about two- 
thirds of our adult population are ciga- 
rette smokers, they would average 
about 3,355 cigarettes a year, per cap- 
ita, or about ten a day. Many, of 
course, smoke two or four times that 
amount. 

Philip Morris itself has had some- 
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thing to say about your throat. At 
first the company talked in generalities. 
A year ago, on the radio, it began to 
be a little more specific: “Amazingly 
mild . . . with a mew kind of mild- 
ness.” In the last month, in connec- 
tion with the launching of its first 
large-space newspaper campaign, the 
company has become more definite and 
more positive about this “new mild- 
ness.” A current newspaper ad, for 
example, said: 


“Proof—not claims—distinguish Philip 
Morris. 


“Tests by eminent medical authorities 
were made on patients with irritation of 
the nose and throat, due to cigarette smok- 
ing. 

“On changing to Philip Morris the ma- 
jority of cases cleared completely. All of 
the others definitely improved.* 


“This . . . superiority is due to a method 
of manufacture—a method that expresses 
itself to you in greater smoking enjoy- 
ment.” 


The asterisk called attention to the 
fact that “these facts were published 
in leading medical journals. Names 
on request.” 


The advertising suggests the “proof” 
but does not give it. The smoker can 
find out for himself. He may take the 
company’s word for it, and let the 
cigarette do its own proving. Or he 
may write the company, at 119 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and receive not 
only the reasons but the authorities 
therefor. 


It all gets down to a new hygro- 
scopic agent, called diethylene glycol. 


A hygroscopic agent is a chemical 
used in cigarettes to keep them from 
drying. The agent usually employed 
in other cigarettes, said Willard F. 
Greenwald, research director of Philip 
Morris & Co., is glycerine. 


In 1932, when the late Reuben Ellis, 
then president, and L. B. McKitterick, 
now president of the company, de- 
cided to introduce a new cigarette 
under the Philip Morris name, Mr. 
Greenwald said, “they were led to be- 
lieve that a great part of the irritant 
qualities in cigarettes came from the 
use of glycerine. While they were 
talking about the new product, diethy- 
lene glycol was suggested as a substi- 
tute for glycerine. Although its 
superiority had been indicated but not 
proved, the cigarette went on the 
market with this as its hygroscopic 
agent.” 

About the same time, the company’s 
chemist at Richmond, Dr. Richard 
Cone, proceeded to study the products 
of combustion of cigarettes in which 
both hygroscopic agents were used. 
“It has long been known to chemists,” 
it was explained, ‘that glycerine alone 
on combustion produces an aldehyde 
called acrolein, which is irritating and 
toxic. Dr. Cone’s studies indicated 
this presence in ‘glycerine’ cigarettes 


Pray Morris Cigarettes offer 
you a completely new kind of mildness~ 
a mildness achieved by a special manufac- 
turing process exclusively Philip Morris, 


|, RF is the proof: tests show that 
on changing to Pailip Morris Cigarettes, 
the majority of cases of nose and throat 
irritation, due to smoking, cleared com- 
pletely. All the others definitely improved. 


} a day more and more people dis- 
cover the secret of Philip Morris appeal: 
a cigarette mild enough to smoke as often 
as you please, yet robustly full-flavored 
to satisfy your strongest smoke desires, 
ETO DP I 


comes cure srruanen. Bat they do wey thas am added « 
sornerve of tre isstsom im other Cryer ester, L mest presen s ia Patty Mervin, 


In advertisements such as this Philip 
Morris begins to capitalize on tests begun 
in 1932. 
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and its absence in ‘diethylene glycol’ 
cigarettes. 

“Nothing was proved, however. In 
cigarette smoke there are a great num- 
ber of products of combustion. The 
problem of isolating the acrolein still 
remained to be solved.” 

Acrolein should be among the prod- 
ucts of combustion of glycerine but 
this first must be proved by chemical 
and physiological tests. It was known 
by chemists that acrolein could not be 
formed by diethylene glycol. 

Dr. Michael G. Mulinos and Ray- 
mond L. Osborne of the department 
of pharmacology of Columbia Univer- 
sitys College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons had worked out a technic for 
studying the irritant processes of 
various substances. With the help of 
a grant from the company, they ap- 
plied it to cigarette smoke. 
mechanical smoker was built. The 
smoke was puffed through water. 
Smoke solutions from cigarettes treated 
with both hygroscopic agents respec- 
tively and from cigarettes with no 
hygroscopic agent at all were instilled, 
in turn, into the eye of a rabbit. The 
amount of edema or swelling was the 
measure of relative irritability of the 
three. 


From Theory to Proof 


In the Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, October, 1934, Mulinos and 
Osborne said: “The edema produced 
by the smoke solution from the un- 
treated cigarette lasted an average of 
31 minutes (8 to 82); that from the 
diethylene-glycol lasted 8 minutes 
(0 to 21) ; and that with the glycerine 
lasted 45 minutes (17 to 122)... . It 
is obvious that the cigarettes which 
have been made with diethylene-glycol 
as hygroscopic agent proved to be less 
irritating than those with no hygro- 
scopic agent, and much less irritating 
than those with glycerine.” 

These findings were first advertised 
by Philip Morris in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, after 
investigation and approval by the 
Journal, in December, 1934. They 
were interesting. They showed the 
effect of the two agents on a delicate 
membrane. But they did not yet 
prove the reactions of the two on the 
mucous membrane of a_ smoker's 
throat. 

And so a test was started under the 
direction of Dr. Frederick B. Flinn, 
New York. Eleven physicians there 
collaborated, each with about ten of 
his own patients as subjects. Seven of 
the doctors were laryngologists, the 
others were specialists primarily in 
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Gertie and Dot 


“If we both got double our money back on six cans, we could go 
to see Clark Gable!” 


other parts of the body. All of the 
patients were suffering from congestion 
of some part of the upper respiratory 
tract, and this condition, the doctors 
believed, had been caused or aggra- 
vated by cigarette smoking. 

In the Laryngoscope of February, 
1935, Dr. Flinn reported: 


“After smoking the diethylene cigarette 
for from three to four weeks the conges- 
tion had disappeared in 62.3% and the 
throat looked normal. The other 37.7% 
showed considerable improvement. The 
cough disappeared in 75.6%, while in 
26.4% no change could be detected. The 
tongue conditions cleared up completely in 
each case. 

“In order to avoid the element of sug- 
gestion in the experiment the patients were 
given at the end of three or four wecks 
cigarettes containing the same mixture of 
tobaccos but in which the diethylene glycol 
had been replaced by glycerine. This was 
done without informing the patients. 

“Eighty per cent showed a return to the 
congested condition of the pharynx and 
larynx inside of a week and in many cases 
the patient refused to continue to smoke 
them and the situation had to be explained 
to him. Only 34% had a return of the 
cough and in practically every case the 
tongue condition returned. 

“The results from clinical evidence show 
rather definitely that the combustion prod- 
ucts of glycerine are more irritating to the 
throat than the combustion products of 
diethylene glycol, at least this was the 


common observation of the examining doc- 
tor in summing up his findings. 

“I quote the observation of one doctor 
as an example: ‘With the diethylene ciga- 
rette there was a change in the appearance 
and symptoms of the mucous membrane of 
the pharynx and turbinate bones in all 10 
cases. Some were more striking than 
others, but there was a definite change in 
all of these cases visible to examination. 
The glycerine cigarettes produced an irrita- 
tion in the respiratory tract which is 
noticeably absent in the diethylene ones.’ ” 

Apparently, the irritant properties 
of cigarette smoke are not influenced 
by the blend of tobacco or method of 
manufacture. As Mulinos and Os- 
borne showed in a further study, pub- 
lished in the New York State Journal 
of Medicine, June 1, 1935, a total of 
258 experiments among five leading 
brands of cigarettes—including Philip 
Morris with glycerine—showed four 
had an edema average of 2.7, one of 
2.6. Philip Morris with diethylene 
glycol, however, had an edema average 
of 0.8, or less than one-third as much. 
Cigarettes with no hygroscopic agent 
had an average of 2.1. 

The first ad in the AMA Journal 
opened an extensive and sustained 
“medical” campaign for Philip Mor- 
ris. A reprint of the first Mulinos and 

(Continued on page 859) 
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How Addressograph Builds and 


Trains Its Man Power for Selling 


This company realizes that finding good salesmen is, to a 
large extent, a selling job—selling the integrity of the com- 
pany and the future its business offers. This is the point of 
view which enables them to attract suitable applicants good 


for the long pull and well worth the fine training they receive 


ste 


PROGRAM of hiring and 

training salesmen that is 

notable for its thoroughness, 

as well as for its extent, is 
being carried out by the Addresso- 
gtaph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland. 
Present plans call for hiring and 
training 300 new salesmen this year, 
for giving experienced salesmen a 
post-graduate course, and for provid- 
ing special training for several other 
classes of employes. 

This corporation distributes its 
products through 125 sales agencies 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, which at present employ 
over 500 salesmen. It also has offices 
and factories in several foreign coun- 
tries. Each sales agent has full 
charge of his own organization, but 
the home office assists him in hiring 


Walter J. Evans an 
old-timer among A-M’s 
field representatives 
and one of the instruc- 
tors in the training 
school, interviews 
hendreds of would-be 
salesmen for his firm. 
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and training salesmen and in other 
ways. It employs a corps of field 
men who assist in the actual hiring 
and preliminary training and it con- 
ducts regular training schools for 
salesmen in Cleveland. The hiring 
and training activities have recently 
been intensified to meet the require- 
ments of an extensive expansion pro- 
gram. 

Principal sources of new salesmen 
are Addressograph and Multigraph 
operators, members of the mechani- 
cal service organization, individuals 
recommended by customers, advertis- 
ing and commercial clubs, college 
placement bureaus, retail salesmen, 
junior and senior Chambers of Com- 
merce, and newspaper advertising. 

Applicants are requested to apply 
by letter, stating age, education, ex- 


For two busy weeks at the Cleveland sales school (there is even “homework” 
for the evenings) new salesmen are taught the workings of business offices, 
how Addressograph-Multigraph products are used in office practice—and how 


to sell the machines. 


perience, whether married or single, 
and present occupation, and to en- 
close a recent photograph. Definite 
appointments for individual _ inter- 
views are then made with those 
deemed worthy. The interview is 
considered of major importance and 
the technique employed is very in- 
teresting. 

“We recognize that there are two 
parties to the interview and that each 
is entitled to a frank statement of 
what the other has to offer,” Walter 
J. Evans, veteran field representative 
and one of the instructors in the 
training school, said. “The appli- 
cant is considering the investment of 
his time and effort in our service, 
while we are considering the ultimate 
investment of a portion of our terri- 
tory. 
“The applicant is usually somewhat 
ill at ease and not infrequently skep- 


G. L. Harris, man- 
ager, Sales Re- 
search and 
Systems, directs 
A-M’s complex 
program of edu- 
cation for sales- 
men and mechan- 
ical service men. 
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tical. He probably has had experi- 
ence with some who tried to frighten 
him with severity, assumed aloofness, 
manifested an attitude of impatience 
or irritation, or went to the other ex- 
treme and were too anxious to hire 
him. We endeavor to put him at 
ease immediately and to impress him 
with the fact that we are earnest and 
sincere. An unaffected, man-to-man 
greeting and a few suitable remarks 
usually suffice. 

“During the preliminaries, we ap- 
praise his appearance and personality 
and form some opinion of his quali- 
fications. If they appear to be favor- 
able, we refer to his letter and read 
it with obvious interest. In doing so, 
we seek to compliment him. 


“Then follows a discussion of his 
previous experience, in which he is 
asked about his former connections, 
the products he has sold, his selling 
methods, his average earnings, reasons 
for his success or lack of success, and 
why he left his other jobs. We ask 
him whether he has chosen salesman- 
ship as his permanent work. Then, 
a little later, we may ask whether he 
would like a position with us outside 
our selling organization, on a salary 
basis. His reaction to such a question 
usually indicates whether he really is 
an enthusiastic salesman or would 
prefer a different kind of position. 


Applicant Must Sell Himself 


“Some applicants are impatient and 
want to know at once how much they 
may expect to earn with us. In such 
a case we tell him we'll be glad to 
discuss the whole subject in detail 
with him, but first we want to explain 
just what opportunity our company 
offers and what our proposition to 
new salesmen is. “Then after you 
understand this,” we say, ‘we can 
talk dollars and cents. Is that satis- 
factory to you?’ 

“Stated in that way, it usually is sat- 
isfactory to him. Note that we 
don’t try to dominate him—we merely 
make a suggestion and invite his co- 
operation. If he is insistent, though, 
we give him a booklet which outlines 
our training plan for new salesmen 
and go over it with him. Otherwise 
we give him the same booklet later. 


“During the course of the inter- 
view we study him and givehim an 
opportunity to sell himself to us. We 
have in mind such qualifications as 
personal appearance, personality, in- 
telligence, education, desire to sell, 
ability to express himself, ambition, 
enthusiasm, determination, and will- 
ingness to study and work. 


(Continued on page 848) 
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The Scrateh-Pad 


The boys who go in for statistics tell me that only one pair of trousers was manu- 
factured last year for every three adult males. We soon won't have a pant-leg to stand on. 
aK * * 

Bristling headline by Rubberset: “I’M THE BRL 5H that’s painting the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge!” 

* & # 

In a talk before the National Sales Executive Conference, Mr. Clarence Francis, presi- 
dent of General Foods, paints a challenging picture of the opportunities confronting all of 
us in the matter of national replacement and replenishment. He calls upon us sales- 
promoters to do something about it. 

’ 2. 8 

Well, I did my bit recently as a replenisher, by ordering 
a 230-foot picket fence, giving employment to four carpenters. 
The ring of hammers and the scrape of saw-teeth were sweet 
music, even though I provided the orchestra. 

’ ££ « 

It is conceivable that King Henry V-8 will one day amend 
his well-known slogan as follows: “Watch the Fords go by— 
then go buy a Ford.” 

. -* *£ 

A year ago, the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
was largely a dream of the National Dairy Corp. Today, it is 
a thriving, driving idea that is stimulating sales along all lines. 
A really sound idea, properly promoted, can’t miss. 

* * # 


As a nose-thumbing to the Depression, Philadelphia is 
sporting (and supporting) 300 shimmering new Yellow Cabs. 
This time, they’re really yellow—like a canary—not orange as 
in the past. 


% 
3 


a * * 
“Venezuela Elects Lopez President”—Headline. Can't you 
imagine him addressing congress with the familiar: “Lopez speaking” ? 
q * * 

American Mutual, of Boston, tried a direct mail stunt recently which worked. You 
received a piece of advertising consisting of a photograph of ‘Mary Taylor” and a hand- 
written invitation to call her at such-and-such a number to find out how you could save 
money on your automobile insurance. A very busy gal was “Mary.” She answered calls 
through many switchboards, including such scattered points as New York, Newark, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Albany, Binghamton, Providence, Bridgeport, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Burlington, and Milwaukee. Nice going, “Mary.” 

% *  * 

Miss Helenne Craven, of Tudor City, wonders if it was the contented cows Kate Smith 
had in mind when she crooned: ‘““When the MOO Comes Over the Mountain.” I don’t 
know, Helenne. Maybe Katy did. 


oa 


Sign on a restaurant: ‘35c-LUNCHEON-50c. 


’’ You know the kind. 

That was a swell little ad for Leica cameras showing the head of a German shepherd 
dog yawning, with the headline: ‘Caught in the act by Leica.” Came the yawn. . . and 
Leica was on location. 

* * 

In the safety razor market, the question is: “What hoe?” 
. * os 

Take the asterisk away from copywriters and they would be up a lace curtain. 
* * & 


In “Love on a Bet,” my favorite comedienne, Helen Broderick, got by the censors 
with the neatest twist I’ve heard yet. She said to an obnoxious character: “If I were your 
mother, I'd bark.” 

& * o 
Stopper by Fleischmann that makes a good point: ‘The Unfinished Cocktail.” 
* * # 

From a call-report: “Mr. ........ expressed the thought that all our trade copy 
should interpret to the dealer what handling the ........ line means to him in the way 
of increased profits.” It’s still a good idea. 

* * 

_A contrib signing the initials “R. T.,"” which makes him practically anonymous, writes 
as follows: “Can’t show you a non-skid bathtub; but can produce a non-skid cake of soap 
—guaranteed to reduce shower-bath profanity 99% or no sale.” Okay. Where is it, R. T.? 
It stands the gaff.’ This good old phrase has earned 


I nominate for the cannery: 

retirement. 
* Y * 

S. W. Warner, of Chron-Art, Newark, answers contributor Coffey’s query for a two- 
faced clock between twin beds, sends him a picture of one. And C. A. McElhone, of 
Briggs Manufacturing, Detroit, is sending me a picture of a non-skid bathtub. Maybe these 
boys need some advertising. Or maybe Mr. Coffey and I 


are not caught up on our reading. A 
* * * U/ / 
Remind me to tell you about the “expectant” pen- . C j 


guin. She was “with bird’’ at the South Pole. 
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Its Cigarette Preferences? 


Advertising given chief credit as reason for switching 


brands; Chesterfield voted cigarette “with best chances of 


success” in next two years, and Wings poorest; Camel adver- 


tising makes great increase in converts. 


AST week two hundred and fifty 
smokers were shown slips of 
paper bearing this wording: 


Cigarette Sales for the Years 
1931 and 1935 
Compiled by Standard Statistics Co. 


1931 1935 
Chesterfield .. 24.6billions 36.0 billions 
re 33.0 ? 37.0 - 


Lucky Strike.. 44.6 - 326 * 


Then Market Research Corp. of 
America investigators asked each 
smoker a series of questions, the first 
being, “What, in your opinion, ac- 
counts for these changes in positions 
of the three leading cigarette manu- 
facturers?” 

We aren’t going to find the com- 
plete answer to the question of the 
reasons for cigarette preferences by 
asking the opinions of only 250 
smokers, but the replies are, never- 
theless, interesting, and the method 
used in the test is novel and also ap- 
plicable to other fields. The survey 
differs from ordinary ones in that the 
questions probe deeper and tend to 
reveal reasons for as well as mere 
preferences. Also, questions are re- 
peated in two contrasting forms as 
will be shown. 

The first question, asking for opin- 
ions on the reasons for changes in 
the ranking of the three leaders, 
brought forth 28 different reasons, but 
all but a scattering of these were classi- 
fiable among 10 headings, broken 
down as shown in the following tab- 
ulation: 


1936 
% 
Advertising ........ ‘hte e Senda aR 22 
a re 14 


Inferior product (harsh, too strong) 14 


ON MINE ics cevcccecscveses 12 
Volume of advertising............. 4G 
Insufficient advertising.............. 8 
Poor advertising (ridiculous claims) 6 
ee eS na ae 6 
EE FE 5 
Change in taste of smoker.......... 4 
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Other reasons mentioned were 
“prominent person’’ advertising, poor 
packing, lack of cooperation between 
manufacturer and retailer, bad after- 
taste, radio advertising, good looking 
women in ads, and price. 

A similar test made a year ago in 
a group of the same size in the same 
cities, New York and Chicago, brought 
a 51% response for advertising as a 
reason, and a much greater emphasis 
on mildness. 

The second question read, "Of all 
cigarettes, which one do you think has 
the best chance of success in the next 
two years? Why?” Respondents 
were shown an alphabeticized list of 
cigarettes, all leaders being included 
except Kools. This brand was omit- 
ted because two years ago, when the 
first survey of this type was made, the 
brand was not one of the leaders, and 
the 1936 survey was made identical so 
as to show changes in ratings and 
reasons. 


Best Chance of Success 


The five leaders shared the votes as 
follows: 


1936 1935 

% % 
Chesterfield .............. 49 54 
NOS RSS eee 31 19 
Philip Morris. .......2.00 10 15 
RM IE. bi iceree wens 6 9 
| ae er 4 3 


The outstanding gain is shown by 
Camel, although Chesterfield main- 
tained its strong lead. Note that 
Philip Morris is believed to have 
greater chances of success in the next 
two years than Luckies. 

In answer to the question “Why?” 
advertising was given chief credit for 
Chesterfield and Camel, with quality 
second, while quality was first with 
the other three brands. Old Gold’s 
money-back guarantee raised its 
chances one notch during the year. 

Other brands mentioned in the 
answers were, in order of number of 


Why Is the Smoking Public Changing 


mentions: Herbert Tareyton, Wings, 
Marlboro, Raleigh and Spud. 

Respondents were next asked, 
“Which one do you think has the 
poorest chances of success in the next 
two years? Why?” 

Logically, the cigarettes rated at the 
top of the former question (success) 
should be at the bottom on this one— 
and they were. 


Poorest Chance of Success 


1936 1935 

% % 
ee oer ee 45 23 
TS | SOE CT CCT ee 14 10 
0 SS eae eer 9 ll 
EE piansiuine ataunGawte's 7 7 
eee 6 5 
EE ook xncartcnenaces 4 4 
EE Siete nw ciewecas 4 5 
Herbert Tareyton ........ 3 3 
SSS eee 1 8 
Chesterfield .............. 1 4 
3 eee - 3 
ABER Sa ap 5 7 


Outstanding in the answers to this 
question is the apparently growing 
conviction that Luckies are slipping. 
Reasons ascribed to the five judged 
least likely of success: 

Wings: Poor quality, insufficient 
advertising, too cheap, not popular. 

Lucky Strike: Poor quality, poor 
advertising, too harsh, not popular. 

Spud: Insufficient advertising, poor 
taste. 

Fatima: Insufficient advertising. 

Old Gold: Poor quality, insufficient 
and poor advertising, poor taste. 

The fourth question was, “What 


This is the twenty-sixth of 
a series of pioneering sur- 
veys and studies made ex- 
clusively for Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT by the Market 
Research Corporation of 
America, under the direc- 
tion of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold; analysis 
and descriptive comment 
by Philip Salisbury, ex- 
ecutive editor of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 
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manufacturer 1s doing the best adver- 
jising today? Why?” 

The responses show clearly that 
the reasons given for the 1931-35 
shift and “best chances of success” 
were predicated largely on the volume 
and the impressions created by the 
advertising done on the _ various 
brands. 1936 and 1935 results are 
shown below for the five leaders. 


Best Advertising 


1936 1935 

% % 
ee 43 58 
OS ee err 34 21 
Petey SENG so ccc acess 10 10 
Philip Morris............. 9 8 
4S a oe 4 3 


The analysis of the advertising as 
made by these 250 consumers was not 
particularly illuminating. Extensive 
and attractive were the words most 
commonly used. Chesterfield’s femi- 
nine appeal was mentioned frequently, 
also its radio program, and Camel’s. 
Old Gold’s money-back guarantee was 
the most-praised factor in that brand’s 
advertising. 

“What manufacturer is doing the 
poorest advertising today? Why?” 

The rankings of answers to this 
question should run in reverse order 
to the preceding ones, and in general 
they do. 


Poorest Advertising 


1936 1935 
% % 
MNS ie: sire a aru tniraselerecoaie 48 15 
a ee ere 16 15 
Lucky Strike............. 10 9 
oe eee 9 7 
4 eee 4 6 
OS ere 2 5 
Ry ae 2 7 
GT Te 2 26 
Chesterfield .............. 2 1 
Herbert Tareyton ......... 1 2 
AE a eee ee ] 


=) 
® 
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The reasons given in answer to the 
above question were, for the brands 
most criticized and in the order of 
their importance, as follows: 

Wings: Insufficient advertising, 
price prohibits advertising. 

Fatima: Insufficient advertising— 
never seen. 

Lucky Strike: Insufficient, inferior, 
no appeal. 

Spud: Insufficient, stupid, uninter- 
esting. 

The last question asked was, "What 
orand do you smoke? Why?” 

The rankings on this question in- 
licate that the sample of 250 smokers 
was not truly representative of Lucky 
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Tulsa Plays Host: 
of the Caterpillar Diesel exhibit at the recent Ninth Annual International Petroleum 
Exposition at Tulsa: (Left to right) William A. Irvin, president, United States Steel 
Corp.; Otis McClintock, president, First National Bank, Tulsa; C. F. Camp, Tulsa 
Caterpillar distributor; William G. Skelly, president, Skelly Oil Company; Governor 
Ernest W. Marland of Oklahoma, and Col. Paul Weeks, head of Caterpillar’s Engine 


Sales Department. The two young ladies were hostesses at the company’s exhibit. 


The cameraman caught this group of prominent men in front 


Strike customers, for their percentage 
is considerably smaller than their “‘cut”’ 
of the sales pie. The results: 


What Brand Do You Smoke? 


1936 1935 
% %o 
CINIIEE. co bi wie cease 35 35 
ER at peed e ots 26 25 
Emcee Strike... occcccccs. ll 9 
Philip Morris............. 5 8 
EE co viecxcncaeeenwe 5 4 
WED, oo cia ca viet acne $ 
Herbert Tareyton ......... 1 
WEE a geccnaser sees ceree 1 
BE akwektentekenene nt 1 
ES ER ree 3 ee 
ne cee ee aes 4 9 
PR ee vir. wis Sa aban a Mate 6 10 


Packaged Prunes and 
Apricots Now Outsell 
Fruit Sold in Bulk 


Tying up a limited advertising ap- 
propriation to meet periods of peak 
demand in the market has pushed the 
sale of packaged prunes and apricots 
ahead of bulk sales for the first time 
in the domestic market, the California 
Prune and Apricot Growers’ Associa- 
tion reported recently to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

To obtain maximum trade tie-in 
and to win maximum trade coopera- 
tion in pushing the two products, the 
advertising program of the Prune 
and Apricot association is built to a 
series of advertising and promotion 


“peaks,” Alvin Long of the Long Ad- 
vertising Service, San Francisco, agents 
for the account, explained. 

“It has been found,” Mr. Long 
said “that grocers are more willing to 
tie in with the program for specific 
short periods timed with the release of 
large color advertisements than with 
other types of advertising strategy. 

“Small advertisements used continu- 
ously may create an equal amount of 
interest among the public, but will not 
prove the same inducement to grocers 
to feature the product. By taking the 
periods of peak to time advertising 
releases the association is able to get 
the grocers to cooperate and give ex- 
cellent display to their products, with . 
the result that they get the combined 
benefit of the colored advertising and 
dealer display at the same moment. 

“This policy, more than anything 
else, is responsible for the increase in 
the sale of Sunsweet fruit, and is di- 
rectly responsible for the largely in- 
creased sale of packaged merchandise 
as compared with bulk sales.” 

The advertising for the association 
at peak periods includes the use of the 
Saturday Evening Post and a number 
of women’s magazines. All appears 
in page space or larger, in color. 

To enhance the package appeal and 
to give prunes maximum protection 
against possible loss of moisture, the 
association two years ago adopted the 
foil-wrapped carton. 

Distribution of the product is 
through a brokers’ organization cov- 
ering the entire United States, which 
in turn sells to grocery jobbers and 
chain distributors. 
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Age and Sex of the Radio Audience 


(In cities of 10,000 population and over) 


Morning | Afternoon Evening 
Win- | Sum- | Win- | Sum- | Win- | Sum- 

ler mer | ler | mer ler mer 
MALE...____ |37.5%|38.1%|36.09%|39.2%|46.97%150.0% 
over 18 yrs... . .|25.0%|30 .9%|24 .0%|30 .0%|34 .4%|43 .0% 
under 18 yrs... 12.5% 7 .2%|12 .0%| 9.2% 12.5%) 7.0% 

Morning | Afternoon Evening 

Win- | Sum- | Win- | Sum- | Win- | Sum- 

ler | mer ter | mer ter | mer 
FEMALE. ..... |62.5%|61.9%|64.0%(60.8%|53.1% 50.0% 
over 18 yrs... .|50.0%|54.4% 18.0% 51 .5%|43.7% 44.3% 
under 18 yrs. . .|12.5%| 7.5%}16 .0% 9.3% 9 AZo) 5.7% 
TOTAL....... 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 100% 


| 
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munity varies but little. 
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study, 


ec 


are 


these: 


Radio ownership by time zones 
likewise varies but little, running from 
a high of 94.3% in the Pacific zone, 
to 90.6% in the Central zone. 
automobile homes 97.3 own 


Ownership of automobile radios 
will exceed 3,000,000 in 1936. In 
this study a breakdown of the listen- 
ing habits by the age and sex of the 
radio audience is presented for the 
first time on a _ nation-wide 
The findings are shown in a table on 


basis. 


New CBS Study Shows Radio 


Listening Time Increasing 


OLUMBIA Broadcasting Sys- 
tem this week released a new 
Radio in 
1936,” which brings up-to- 
date data on radio distribution, listen- 
ing habits, and trends in radio. 
Among the facts developed by Dr. 
CBS 
Of all families in cities of 10,000 
population, and over, 92.6% now 
own one or more radios, 
Radio ownership by size of com- 


this page. CBS comments: — 
These figures . . . confirm the rule- 
of-thumb impressions by means of 
which any radio director now shapes 
his programs to particular audiences. 
There are, to be sure, some surprises 
among them; as there are always apt 
to be when we go directly into the 
field for facts.... Note the relation 
between Winter and Summer figures. 
The increase in masculine listening on 
Summer afternoons is probably ac- 
counted for by baseball broadcasts; 
on Summer evenings, by the fact there 
may be too much weather to be doing 
things; but its ‘never too hot to lis- 
ten’.”” 

The study shows that 54.5% of all 
homes in the over $10,000 income 
class now own two or more radios; 
35.3%, in the $5,000 to $10,000 
class. 

Copies are available to executives 
by application to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Sheaffer Pen Company 
Explains Future Price 


Policy to Trade 


The cease and desist order directed 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
(page 772, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
May 15) has not changed the com- 
pany’s determination to keep its 
goods out of the hands of price cut- 
ters if it is legally possible to do so. 
Their right to refuse to sell and to 
cut off price cutters remains unim- 
paired. C. R. Sheaffer has sent us a 
copy of the bulletin to dealers which 
explains the company’s policy and the 
reason for it. In part, the bulletin 
reads: 


“There are two schools of 
thought in this country: 

“First: Those who insist that prices 
must be reduced in order to restore pros- 
perity and cite the progress in the auto- 
mobile industry and the decline in the 
building industry to prove the point. 

“Second: Those who insist that prosperity 
will only be restored by raising prices. 

“Both schools are right in part. Auto- 
mobiles and homes require a heavy outlay 
of capital. A reduction in price is necessary 
to bring them within the reach of many 
who could not otherwise buy. A reduction 
in price here means an increase in dollar 
volume, because it is the only way whereby 
the mass market can be tapped, but the over- 
whelming majority of American citizens are 
able to buy, and are buying every day, cloth- 
ing and writing instruments, and the over 
whelming majority of the products made in 
this country. As to these products, we can 
only increase the dollar volume of business 
by selling better and therefore more expen- 
sive merchandise to people who can afford 
to buy it. This will allow the dealer a bette: 
margin of profit. The living standards of 
his family are raised and their purchases are 
increased. The dealer can pay his clerks 
more and the manufacturer can pay his 
employes more. There follows the same in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the fam- 
ilies of the employes of both manufacturer 
and dealer—thereby producing an endless 
chain in the expansion of employment. 

“The issuance of this order may give out 
dealers a better appreciation of what the 
Sheaffer Pen Co. has been doing for the 
independent merchant and for his employes 
in trying to maintain a reasonable margin 
of profit and the highest unit of sale in the 
fountain pen industry. 

“This order to cease and desist will mean 
no change in our fundamental policies of 
price maintenance and restricted retail out- 
lets. Our right to refuse to sell and to cut 
off price cutters remains unimpaired. We 
will continue to go as far as we can legally 
go and will spare neither time nor expense 
in our efforts to protect the independent 
dealers of this country. Even though we 
do not concede that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s findings of fact are in all 
respects justified by the evidence or that 
the Commission's legal conclusions are in 
all respects sound, we nevertheless believe 
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Why Some “Amateur” Salesmen 
Never Get to Be “Stars” 


Mr. Weigel puts on a “salesmen’s amateur hour” in which 


he reveals crucial faults in sales technique which are respon- 


sible for many a lost order. 


An interview by Douglas G. McPhee with , 


GARNET J. 


WEIGEL 


Sales Manager, Knight-Counihan Co., San Francisco 


és SEE that these amateur hours 
are still tops on the air lanes,” 
remarked Garnet Weigel. 
“I've just been reading the 
results of a poll of newspaper critics 
which puts Major Bowes in second 
place among the most popular pro- 
grams, and gives Fred Allen third.” 


“Well,” I said, “I like ’em myself.” 


“So do I,” said Weigel. “Did you 
ever stop to think, by the way, that 
there is a lot of amateur talent in the 
selling game?” 

Weigel is vice-president and sales 
manager of Knight-Counihan Co., 
San Francisco printing house. When 
he talks about salesmen and _ their 
methods what he says is worth hear- 
ing. Especially if he begins his re- 
marks, as he often does, with some 
approach which seems a trifle mad. 


“Yes,” he went on, “I think that 
I, or any other sales manager of ex- 
perience, could put on a salesmen’s 
amateur hour, drawing our perform- 
ers from men who have been on our 
payrolls from time to time and whom 
we know from personal—and bitter 
—experience .... 


So here’s Sales Manager Weigel, 
with his troupe of eager and anxious 
amateurs, as he introduced them to 
me, and the comments which he added 
while they performed. 

WEIGEL: The first man on our 
list today is Mr. Price. Mr. Price 
lives—well, he’s at home everywhere. 
You all know him. He was away for 
2 while, during NRA, but he’s back 
now, very decidedly. What do you 
play, Mr. Price? 

PRICE: I play the estimate sheet, 
Mr. Weigel. 

WEIGEL: Mr. Price plays the esti- 
mate sheet. He: will now offer his 
wn original se'ection, called ‘Just a 


Little Bid.” 


Mr. Price is an amateur because he 
has never learred just what it is that 
a salesman is supposed to do. On 
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the surface he appears to be a sales- 
man; he keeps very busy going 
through his routine. But he thinks 
his job is to learn where the business 
is and then to submit a minimum es- 
timate (or a minimum bid, in the 
case of other products) and to bring 
back the order in the event that his 
happens to be the lowest. He does 
nothing that couldn’t be done as well 
by an intelligent, polite boy. The 
city directory lists him as a salesman; 
in reality he is a messenger. 

Mr. Price was at one time on my 
staff; assigned to a country territory 
which had never been very productive. 
Within a few days after he went on 
the job we thought we had found a 
world-beater. Every day he mailed in 
fat envelopes filled with requests for 
estimates on all sorts of jobs, big and 
little—most of them representing bus- 
iness on which we had never before 
had a chance to figure. Price’s de- 
mands kept an estimator busy. We 
sent him careful, sound bids based on 
quality printing, and waited for or- 
ders—which never came 

Price had gone out into that ter- 
ritory filled with energy and promises. 
He had told all users of printing that 
they were paying too much; that 
Knight-Counihan could do the work 
for less. The requests which he 
mailed in were not from prospects; 
they were from buyers who were will- 
ing to find out whether they were 
really paying excessive prices. And, 
of course, most of them were not. 
The trouble with Price is that he 
makes few sales, and those that he 
does make are not profitable. He’s 
an amateur. He doesn’t know how to 
get over the price hurdle. 

WEIGEL: And now I want you to 
meet Mr. Street. Haven’t I known 
you somewhere, Mr. Street ? 

STREET: Yes, I used to work for 
you, but I resigned. 

WEIGEL: Oh, yes, I remember 
now. And you were one of our very 


And a very nice order! 


Now we'll do some more figuring. 


Candid Camera studies by Horace Bristol 
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Glass Factory: Campana Corp., maker of Italian Balm, Dreskin and DDD shampoo 
soap, is clearing ground at Batavia, Ill., for erection of America’s first air conditioned, 
glass block manufacturing plant. Two and three stories high, as shown in this architect’s 
drawing, the building will cover a space of 325x100 feet. Cost: Some $500,000, or a 
dollar a square foot as compared to 60-65 cents for steel frame construction. It is 
claimed savings in heat costs will be enough to amortize the interest on the investment. 
When the glass plant is finished Campana will invite the world, via radio, to come and 
visit. A glass enclosed lane will run down the center from which visitors may see such 
novelties as an electric eye inspecting all cartons. If a speck of impurity is found or a 
label is misplaced, the eye will throw the carton out of line. 


hardest workers, too. Well, 
what do you play, Mr. Street? 

STREET: I play the percentages 
and the law of averages. 

WEIGEL: Really? Yes, I remem- 
ber that you did, even in those days. 

This man is a faithful and indus- 
trious worker. The trouble with him 
is that he once read a book. It told 
him that a salesman could count on 
making one sale out of ten calls (or 
maybe one out of 100—I forget 
which) and that the best way to 
make more sales is to make more calls. 

The book pointed out that the man 
who would start out early!—route 
his activities through the day!—keep 
on calling until 12:15—and start 
again at 1:00 o’clock—use the tele- 
phone on Saturday mornings; make 
some evening appointments, and not 
waste time anywhere, could double his 
number of calls. Double the calls, 
double the sales—how simple! So. Mr. 
Street was always first at the office, 
first on his way, and last to quit. He 
cut each call down to the barest mini- 
mum contact. He wore himself out 
on the sidewalks. He made more 
calls than any other three salesmen; 
and for awhile his orders showed a 
good growth. Encouraged, he hurried 
more and worked harder to bring up 
the total of his calls. Of course, it 
is easy to figure out what happened. 
He forgot that nothing multiplied by 
a hundred is nothing. His calls 
amounted to nothing because he didn’t 
take time to study the prospect’s needs, 
and his own product, and the rela- 
tionship between the two. 

I haven't any grudge against the 
law of averages, so-called, if it is 
properly interpreted. If a man makes 
every call count for something, then 
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well, 


extra calls bring extra sales. But the 
salesman who thinks that he can de- 
pend on shoe-leather to take the oem 
of salesmanship is an amateur. Sales 
are not made by chance; they are 
made by men working with brains. 

WEIGEL: And here’s a young man 
who is going to sing for us. His 
name is Mr. Luck. His friends call 
him “Hard.” What is your number, 
Mr. Luck? 

LUCK: Thirteen, I guess. 

WEIGEL: Ha, ha! Mr. Luck, you’re 
a catd with your wisecracks and that 
sober, melancholy manner of yours. 
What I meant was the name of your 
selection. 

LUCK: Oh, I’m going to sing ‘“No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen.” 

I'm sincerely sorry for Luck. But 
I'm sorrier for the house that em- 
ploys him. He's a victim of misfor- 
tune, both real and imaginary. Wher- 
ever he goes he has this sort of ex- 
perience: Among the prospects as- 
signed to him is one that has real 
possibilities. He makes a call or two 
and fails to interest the buyer. On 
a third call, perhaps, through no fault 
of his own, he is prevented from 
keeping the appointment (his car 
breaks down, or he has an attack of 
flu). Discouraged, he turns to other 
prospects. The house hands the ac- 
count over to another man, who 
promptly closes a good order. How 
Luck does protest! He wants credit 
on the sale. There’s some justice in 
his demand, and he is given recog- 
nition, but he still feels badly hurt 
just the same. 

Another good live account, Blank 
& Co., is given to him to heal the 
wound. He makes excellent progress 
on it, getting well acquainted with 


Jones, the buyer, and working up a 
promising plan that should lead to 
business. Just when Jones is warmed 
up and ready for action, there is 4 
shake-up at Blank & Co., and Jones 
is transferred to Chicago. His suc. 
cessor has other ideas; no sale. Again 
Luck has had a bad break. 

This sort of thing goes on for 
months, maybe for years. The house 
is fair; the house knows that Luck 
has been dogged by disaster. So the 
house keeps him on and tries to give 
him full cooperation. But in most 
cases, Luck doesn’t change. I don't 
know the explanation, but I do know 
that the thing happens. When poor 
Luck closes an order, some fatality is 
likely to occur in production or in the 
shipping room, and the customer is 
lost. Luck doesn’t sell. He looks like 
a salesman; he acts like a salesman: 
he starts like a salesman, but he can’t 
finish. Amateur! 


That “Wise” Guy Seldom Wins 


WEIGEL: The next star on our 
amateur hour today is Mr. Wise. 
How do you do, Mr. Wise? 

WISE: I’m well, thank you. But 
—pardon me—shouldn’t you an- 
nounce my address, and the name of 
my selection and the fact that I am 
on the feature spot of this program? 
It seems to me that you could handle 
this better. . . . 

WEIGEL: Thank you, thank you. 
I’m just as glad to have your sugges- 
tions as your customers are. Mr. Wise 
will now give you a few pithy say- 
ings and words of advice. 

Good old Wise is pretty intelligent 
in his way. He had a varied experi- 
ence in business before he took up 
selling. He’s no Smart Aleck, because 
what he says is usually quite sound, 
and is not intended to impress the 
customer, but to help him. But Wise 
isn’t quite smart enough to realize that 
few customers want this help, at 
least until he has justified their con- 
fidence. He approaches the prospect 
with the best of intentions, and be- 
fore he gets down to cases on printing 
(if he happens to be selling printing) 
he announces just what’s what on 
politics, fishing, art, Charlie Chaplin, 
the modern novel, and how to ir 
prove the customer’: product. 

Wise probably read a book, too 
and learned that the salesman mus 
understand the prospect’s business and 
be able to advise irtelligently. He 
doesn’t appreciate th* limitations o! 
this idea. If he sells printing, he 
probably went into that line largely 
by chance. His native intelligence i: 


(Continued on page 851) 
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SE color in the Oklahoman and 

Times to score a strike in the Okla- 

homa City metropolitan market! 
Its strategic value is available in two or 
three colors any day of the week in the 
news section, and in four colors in the 
Sunday Oklahoman society section or 
comic sections, and in the Saturday eve- 
ning Times comic section. 

To color’s insistence upon attention 
and its impact upon Oklahoman and 
Times readers is added the assurance of 
successful two, three and four-color plate 
reproduction that many national adver- 
tisers have learned is second to none in 


the United States. 


1, 1936 


The technical staffs of the Oklahoman 
and Times have the skill and e~perience 
to print two to four colors on high speed 
rotary presses at the top of production 
. . . AND WITH THE COLORS IN 
REGISTER. 

For getting sales in the Oklahoma City 
market the Oklahoman and Times page 
has no equal. Color will increase that 
force. It is an eye-stopper. It grips con- 
sumer interest; burns through indiffer- 
and accelerates reader-re- 
Color in the Oklahoman 


Times will increase any advertiser’s lev- 


ence; starts 


sponse. and 


erage in this market. 


Have we your schedule? 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
[825] 


Honored Again: (Right) P. N. Cal- 
vert, of the Reserve Lithograph and 
Printing Co., Cleveland, and Maurice 
Saunders (below), of New York, 
were re-elected president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association at the 30th 
annual convention of the organiza- 
tion held at White Sulphur Springs 
a fortnight ago. It is Mr. Calvert's 
second term. Mr. Saunders, formerly 
a leading salesman and sales man- 
ager in the industry, has been sec- 
retary since 1921. 


Nesco’s Newest: (Above) National Enameling and 

Stamping Co., Milwaukee, is putting extra pressure be- 

hind its line of stainless enameled ware with introduc- 

tory offers to 30,000,000 readers of farm and women’s 

magazines. Response has been “phenomenal.” A counter 

display offers a saucepan with stainless lining, cover and 
bail for 50 cents. 


The Sales World 


Faces the Camera 


eerteeeen eet” 


Battery Man: (Right) A. A. 
Manchester succeeds E. H. 
Green as sales manager of 
btn the Emark battery division of 
‘NC-ISA Thomas A. Edison, Inc. He 
has been with the Edison In- 
dustries for the last 16 years, 


Flying Horse: (Above) Socony-Vacuum’s famous trade during the past four of which 


mark spreads his wings on the side of a Goodyear 
“blimp” and tours N. Y. and New England as part of 
the campaign introducing Mobilgas into that territory. 


he was assistant to the divi- 
sion manager at the Edison- 
Emark plant in Kearny, N. J. 


A Pair of Benny’s: (Left) Jack 
Benny, on the left, wishes Benny 
Rubin “Jell-O, good luck, and six 
delicious laughs” as Rubin prepares 
to act as master of ceremonies of the 
Feen-a-mint national amateur night 
program. Mutual Network carries 
the period Sunday evenings. Master 
Rubin’s two-year contract just signed 
with sponsor Health Products fol- 
lows his successful appearance as a 
guest m.c. He has appeared pre- 
viously in vaudeville and movies. 


Thirst Quencher: (Right) Tender 
Leaf Tea’s Summertime counter 
card holds a package of the prod- 
uct, and the merry figures make a 
strong appeal to tired, perspiring 
shoppers. It was lithographed in 
colors by the Brett Lithograph- 
ing Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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SPEED is a major factor in marketing meat. Wilson 
& Co., Chicago packers, make wide use of various 
Bell System services in rushing their meat products 
to American consumers. _ 

Long Distance, Teletypewriter Exchange Service 
and Private Line Morse Service enable Wilson to keep 
a close check on live stock supplies and market con- 
ditions. By means of these services, orders and ship- 
ping information flash back and forth between head- 
quarters, sales offices, branch houses, poultry and 
produce plants, creameries, cheese factories 
and other operating units. Purchasing, produc- 


tion and sales activities can be co-ordinated 
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( 


almost as completely as though all of these units 
were housed in a single building. 

One Wilson executive has expressed the value of 
these Bell System services to his company by saying, 


“They are as vital as refrigeration.” 


Very probably, some of these same services could 
be applied to your own business for faster, more 
profitable operation. Representatives of the local 
Bell telephone company will be glad to study your 
communication requirements with you and make 

specific dollars-and-cents recommendations. 
Just call the Telephone Office. There is no 


charge or obligation, of course. 
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Broadway's newest spectacular outdoor sign is a ringer. 


Advertising Campaigns 


and New Products as Promoted in ee 
Magazines, Radio, Spectaculars, and Contests 


Million Scoop Wards 


Ward Baking Co., Columbia 
Broadcasting, and agency Fletcher & 
Ellis are patting each other on the 
back and shaking hands all ‘round. 
Reason: “The News of Youth, Scoop 
Ward's Press Club” ether program 
gained a million boy and girl mem- 
bers in 23 weeks. 

The campaign, described in detail 
in SM’s March 15, 1936, issue, goes 
over 20 CBS stations three times a 
week. The fact that it has enrolled 
more members than the Boy Scouts, 
would indicate that a considerable 
number of those juvenile newshawks 
probably insist on “Ward's bread, Ma. 
I wanna be a star reporter like Scoop.” 


ICS’s “Double Mellow” 


If one coupon or reply card is good, 
two might be better, reasoned Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools and 
their agents, N. W. Ayer & Son. 
Ais a test they inserted a pair of busi- 
ness reply cards, with perforated 
edges, in a page ad in Popular Science 
Monthly. 

The number of inquiries received 
to date is four times that of any pre- 
vious comparable coupon ad, and ICS 
is aglow 

Extension of the double answer to 
other publications is dependent on 
the latter’s mechanical facilities. Not 
all magazines are equipped to run 
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pages with removable postal cards. 
Ayer and ICS are still mulling over 
the notion of adding double ordinary 
“clippable” coupons to all their ads. 


Texaco’s Furfural 


“Treated by the Furfural process, 
new Texas motor oil has a stronger 


film. None of the Furfural remains 
in the oil. The ‘Furfural’d Film’ 
does it!” proclaims Texaco in a 


double-page S.E.P. spread. 

Not even the most erudite office 
boy on SM’s staff knew what ‘Fur- 
fural” meant. ‘‘Foofaraw,” akin to it 
in sound, is pioneer slang of the days 
of *49. It is used contemptuously for 
gaudy ribbons, belts, saddle trappings, 
etc. But ‘Furfural” as applied to oil 
refining remained a puzzler. Funk & 
Wagnall’s Unabridged got the editors 
into trouble. Running down the page 
the word “Furfur” hove in sight: 
"Pathol. Dandruff, or bran-like 
scales of skin; scurf’’ was the defini- 
tion. 

Further down was: “Furfurol, x. 
A colorless, aromatic, volatile, oily 
compound, gradually darkening, 
formed by distilling bran, starch, 
sugar, etc., with sulfuric acid. Fur- 
fural}; furfurole.” 

That dagger sign beside “Furfural” 
meant obsolete. Here was a pretty 
situation: A reputable advertising 
agency such as Newell Emmett using 


words that are all tuckered out!  [f 
Texaco found it was being given this 
kind of service it might get hopping 
mad. Scenting a minor scandal, we 
called Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, Funk 
& Wagnall’s chief lexicographer. 

“Although furfural—spelt with an 
‘a’—was formerly obs.,” said that 
master of words, “it is now again in 
good usage. It is not collog., dial. 
nor arch. ‘Furfurol’ and ‘furfurole’ 
(variants) are pref'd.” 

So there went another hunch for 
naught. Nevertheless, we'll bet the 
entire capitalization of the Texas Co. 
against a flake of furfur (see above) 
that no buyer of motor oil for the old 
bus knows what ‘‘Furfural’d Film’’ is, 
However, with advertising’s incessant 
repetition of the word introduced first 
in the Post, it may become as familiar 
as “‘halitosis.”’”’ 


Elgin Woos the Doughboys 


Advice as to how to spend the 
bonus money is being freely given to 
all World War veterans. Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. makes a timely bid 
for a share of this two billions, of 
which it estimates “14%, or $280.- 
000,000 will go to buy personal ef- 
fects for the men themselves.”’ 

A group of low-priced watches 
called “Elgin Legionnaires’ are to be 
placed before the heavy-laden pocket- 
books of veterans by pages in the 
S.E.P. and the American Legion 
Monthly during June and July. Elgin 
dealers are being supplied with mats 
for newspaper ads to run in their local 
papers. J. Walter Thompson, Chi- 
cago office, is handling the account. 


Quoit-pitcher 

There should be 1,600 additional 
broken hearts in Manhattan if one 
believes the old song, “For Every 
Light on Broadway There Is a Broken 
Heart,” because Ballantine & Sons, 
Brewers, have turned on that many 
bulbs in the highway’s newest spec- 
tacular outdoor sign. 

Cost of current alone for the 2,800 
square-foot-sign will be $300 a month. 
Douglas Leigh, 26-year-old head of 
the firm bearing his name, who built 
it, reports construction cost as $68,- 
400. The clown who tosses the three 
quoits forming Ballantine’s trade-mark 
moves more smoothly than do figures 
in most ‘specs’; his 54 different mo- 
tions are difficult to count. So delib- 
erate is the action that the twirling 
quoits make 15 spins before ringing 
the post. Each ringer carries a word 
of the trade-mark — body, flavor and 
purity—as it settles into place. 

Illustrated is the 40-foot beer 
bottle. Superimposed on this is a 
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GRAY-O'REILLY 


The light that fades 


HEN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING or one of its advertisers 
says that a product is fast to light—it means 


just that. 


Here in this Fade-Ometer, fabrics and wallpapers to 
be advertised in Good Housekeeping are exposed to the 
equivalent of many hours of bright sunlight. Claims for 
color fastness to light may not be made for any product 


until it has successfully passed these tests. 

Similarly, Good Housekeeping turns its honest sun- 
light of scientific research on countless things that 
women buy—to serve the women of America and the 
manufacturers who supply them. 

Its readers know that they can depend on the products 
advertised in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping - 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 


VERY EXPENSIVE LIGHT 


It would require ten kero- & 
sene lamps like this to give 
the light supplied today by 
one 100-watt Mazda Lamp. 


. : 
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People have gone up 
as the cost of light 
has come down 


OU can measure the ascending 
| coe of mankind by the de- 
scending cost of light. The spark that 
was struck from rock and flint was the 
world’s most expensive light. Men 
fought to take it from their foes. It 
was warmth; it was safety; it was 
sometimes life. 

The candle and the kerosene lamp 
spread progressively widening circles 
of light, but they too were luxuries. 
Only the rich could afford them in 
sufficient amount to conquer the dark. 

There came a day, however—after 
Edison’s genius had produced the in- 
candescent lamp—when a new idea 
began to stir the business life of Amer- 
ica—the idea that the way to big busi- 
nessis through lower prices; that people 
can go up and up if the cost of things 
can be kept going down. Progressive 
manufacturers caught the inspiration 
of this idea. The makers of Mazda 
lamps caught it. They began making 
lamps in quantities; they set up re- 
search laboratories; they began to ad- 
vertise. Every year 
more people learned 
more about these new 
lamps, wanted them, 
and thesales increased. 

Every year of larger 


sales gave the sinews for more research 
and still more and more production. 

With what result? In the past 15 
years there have been 18 major price 
reductions. Lamps have cost less to 
buy and they have converted current 
into light more efficiently. Today, for 
example, the user of a 60-watt Mazda 
lamp receives 26 times as much light 
for his lamp dollar as he did in 1908. 

Inventive genius was necessary to 
write this record. Research, manu- 
facturing skill and resources were nec- 
essary. And advertising was necessary. 
If there had been no advertising, there 
would be less light per penny by far 
than America enjoys today. 

It has been the privilege of The 
Saturday Evening Post to offer Amer- 
ican manufacturers the great poten- 
tialities of people—and always more 
and ‘more people—on the way up. 
Steadily, as the circulation of The 
Saturday Evening Post has increased, 
the market for worthy products like 
Mazda lamps has widened and their 

price has decreased. 

This is one chapter 
in the making of mod- 
ern America—the 
chapter written in 
light. 


“PEOPLE ON THE WAY UP” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


copper lighted beer can, and finally a 
goblet filled up with electrically flow 
ing beer from an old-fashioned keg 
spout. Above stretches the word ‘‘Bal 
lantine” in letters ten feet high and 
55 feet long. The words “beer” and 
“ale”’ flash alternately. 

To P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, 
N. J., and J. Walter Thompson, 
agents, the sign is only one item in a 
big campaign. Standing in about fifth 
place in sales among the handful of 
brewers advertising nationally, and in 
second position in the New York area, 
Ballantine is also employing news 
papers and posters. 

Some 2,240 outdoor panels in 176 
trade districts and 108 papers of 87 
towns are currently ringing the post 


of beer drinkers’ interest with expla- 
nations of Ballantine’s three points. 


Zonite and Lady Luck 


A whole passel of druggists in this 
fair country are ending their nightly 
prayers with, “And please let Lady 
Luck smile on me.” If that great 
lady is kind, two druggists and their 
wives will get free trips to Bermuda. 
Though the Goddess Chance receives 
the credit, it will be the Zonite Corp. 
that pays the bills. 

“Here's how it works,” Zonite ad- 
vises pharmacists in three trade jour- 
nals, “You send for a Zonite Lucky 
Counter Card. Each card has a num- 

(Continued on page 859) 


Maxon’s Model Store Tests 
Selling Ideas for GE Appliances 


MODEL outlet in which to 

pre-test advertising and pro- 

motional plans before rec- 

ommending them to dealers 
is doubtless a good thing to have, 
even if it doesn’t yield a profit. But 
when such an outlet yields a substan- 
tial profit on its own operation, as 
the Maxon store in Muskegon, Mich., 
does, it is to be boasted of. 

Maxon, Inc., is the agency that 
prepares the advertising for General 
Electric's electrical appliances. And 
the Lou R. Maxon, Inc., store in 
Muskegon is “the dog” on which 
Maxon, Inc., tries out ideas for ad- 
vertising and selling these same ap- 
pliances. The store is owned by the 
agency and is operated as an exclusive 
GE appliance dealership. And _it 
operates at a profit. 


Originally established in May, 


Laboratory: This electri- 
cal appliance store, 
owned and operated by 
the Maxon, Ine., adver: 
tising agency, is the prov- 
ing ground for many a 
sales and advertising idea 
turned over to GE deal- 
ers. Yes—it makes money. 


1934, this outlet was opened to serve 
as a typical dealership in a typical 
small city (population of Muskegon is 
58,262). The manager, G. W. 
Fischer, was a typical GE salesman 
and the six salesmen now employed 
are also presumed to be typical. 

The store itself, though, is not 
typical. It is a model of what Maxon 
thinks such a store should be. De- 
signed by Maxon’s designer, Lloyd 
Weed, the front is one huge window, 
set in a copper frame, enabling pas- 
sersby to see the entire floor display, 
including the model kitchen at the 
rear. Furniture, floor coverings, and 
decorations are in Chinese red, which 
provides a striking setting for the 
gleaming porcelain of the appliances, 
all of which are hooked up. Ceilings 


and walls are of corkboard to deaden 
sound, and the recessed lighting is of 


The kitch: 


the most modern type. 
is completely equipped and is us: 
for practical purposes, particularly f 
conducting cooking schools. 


A “closing room’ in which rr 
frigerators, dish washers, and electr 
ranges are hooked up, provides priva 
as well as further opportunity fo 
demonstrations and selection. 

The regular advertising schedule | 
followed, on the usual GE coopera*iv: 
plan. 

Salesmen do cold canvassing and 
try out plans developed by the agency 
but it is said that about 80% of all 
sales are closed in the store. This 
may be due, of course, to the prac 
tice of salesmen of bringing prospects 
to the store where they can see the 
various models and where closing is 
facilitated by the ideal surroundings 
and equipment. 

It is said that during its first threc 
months in business, this dealership 
did three times as much business as 
the one it succeeded, and that sales 
have held at a high level ever since. 

In May, 1936, it became necessary 
to move the store to an adjoining 
location. To celebrate the re-open- 
ing, a full-page advertisement was 
published in the Muskegon Chronicle 
and roses were given the women visi- 
tors. There must have been some 
other reasons for this store’s popu- 
larity, though, for it is claimed that 
3,500 people visited it on opening 
day. Sales reported included eight 
electric ranges, five refrigerators, four 
radios, three clothes washers, two 
water heaters, and about one hundred 
smaller appliances. 

The agency’s experience in actu- 
ally operating a dealership is said to 
have resulted in its making numerous 
recommendations to the manufacturer, 
but these are confidential. 
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in Rural Electrification 


are clearly identified 


NE-THIRD of all 
() domestic electric 
customers live in places 
under 10,000 population. 
The number of farm homes 
having electricity has in- 
creased 360 per cent in ten 
years. 

And whereas, in 1932, it 
took 716 bushels of wheat 
to pay for one electric refrigerator, it now takes 
but 230. Rural people are making more and 
spending more. Ruralaria is able to buy — and 
is buying. 

The 7,000,000 electric customers in places 
under 10,000 have already bought millions of 
electrical conveniences. One-fourth of farm 
homes with electricity have electric refrigerators, 
but the major task of selling electrical equipment 
to these families has barely begun. 

The opportunity to advertise to more than 
1,000,000 electricity-using First Families of 
Ruralaria — all available in one unit through the 
pages of Country Gentleman—warrants primary 


and easy to reach 


consideration. Families of this type provide the 
broad, straight main line to the entire available 
market. 

Country Gentleman families have already 
clearly identified themselves as the FIRST pros- 
pects for all kinds of electrical equipment. 
Seventy per cent of them own homes. Their scale 
of living makes them want electrical conve- 
niences. Nearly ten per cent of cook stoves in 
Country Gentleman homes are ELECTRIC STOVES. 

Selling the leaders is the first and most impor- 
tant stride in selling anything anywhere. Country 
Gentleman offers them by the million to the elec- 
trical industry just as it has to the automobile 
industry. Country Gentleman’s ratio of automo- 
bile ownership to circulation is 105 per cent. 

They can be advertised to in Country Gentle- 
man for 314 cents per family — one page every 
month for a year. 

* * * 
If your product is one that most families 
can use or enjoy, Country Gentleman 
should be one of the first three magazines 
in your advertising plan. 


Country GENTLEMAN 


FAMILY COUNSELOR TO MORE THAN 5,250,000 PEOPLE 
... Key to 40% of National Sales Potential 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, San Francisco 
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Standard Oil Borrows Hollywood 


Technique in New Sales Film 


In its first 30 days, 31,000 dealers and station attendants 


and 13,000 company salesmen and employes have seen 


Standard of Indiana’s five-reeler called “It’s Up to You.” 


HEN the Standard Oil Co., 
of Indiana, decided to pro- 
duce a commercial film to 
be used in teaching its 
dealers in 13 Mid-western states 
the fine points of salesmanship, it 
took its problem to Hollywood. The 
picture, a five-reel feature length sound 
film, recently released, was made in 
RKO-Radio’s studios by Raphael G. 
Wolff, Inc., and runs 55 minutes. 

The featured players include such 
established names as Edgar Kennedy, 
Frank Craven, Bryant Washburn, Ray 
Walker, Betty Blythe, Maxine Doyle, 
Frank Melton and Harold Goodwin. 
Charles A. Logue wrote the story and 
Christy Cabanne was director. 

Frank Craven, one of the _ best- 
known character actors of stage and 
screen, takes the part of Pop Kane, 
owner of Kane’s Standard Service 
Station and Edgar Kennedy is Elmer, 
his willing but dumb assistant. Pop 
starts as a guy with a grouch., 

The picture is good enough so that 
a number of Chicago’s top-flight film 
critics, after a private showing, com- 
mented glowingly on it. Rob Reel, 
of the Chicago Evening American, 
said: 


“We believe it to be the forerunner of 
a new type of advertising. The day may 
not be far distant when the screen will 
offer sponsored film features, of real en- 
tertainment and educational value, with 
progressive advertisers footing the bills.” 

That, it might be suggested, is a 


bit of concession if not the best busi- 
ness office strategy, coming, as it does, 
from a writer whose checks depend 
upon newspaper advertising. 

The film is entitled “It's Up to 
You,” and is a mixture of love, melo- 
drama and comedy. The action takes 
place, in the main, in and around Pop 
Kane's service station. 

“Dayne Knight,” film critic, wrote: 

“I accepted the invitation to see this 
picture with my tongue in my cheek. 
Sure, I knew it would be a pretty fair 
show, as commercial films are rated, but 
after all, I’m not an oil man and what 
possible interest could a Standard Oil 
picture have for a guy who ain't hep to 
the business? But I was wrong, dead 
wrong. 

“To begin with, let me tell you that 
‘It’s Up to You’ is bang-up entertainment 
from anybody's standpoint. You don't 
have to know anything about the oil busi- 
ness to understand every scene and shot 
in it, and believe me there are some 
honeys. The story itself is a wow. It's 
got everything. 

“There’s comedy that makes you laugh 
till your sides ache. There's hair-raising 
drama that makes the blood jump through 


(Right) Cast and 
crew used in mak- 
ing S. O. of In- 
diana’s film. Sets 
consisted of a typ- 
ical Standard §sta- 
tion added to the 
still extant “western 
village” originally 
built for the film 
“Cimmaron.” 


(Left) Left to 
right, Edgar Ken- 
nedy as Elmer the 
Dumb; Ray 
Walker as Sam the 
Bright, and Maxine 
Doyle as Mary the 
Sweet, in a scene 
from “It’s Up to 
You.” 


your veins at top speed. There’s romance 
that isn’t a bit sticky, just the kind that 
might happen to anybody. And _ finally 
there’s a lot of good common sense to this 
picture that justifies the time and money 
spent in producing it. 

“If I were a Standard Oil dealer I'd 
want every man who works for me to see 
it. I am sure the boys who serve the 
public on a service station driveway will 
gain a new conception of the character 
and importance of their jobs and will be 
inspired with new enthusiasm to become 
better merchants.” 


“Come to think of it,” wrote one 
critic, “I have been wondering why 
this picture shouldn’t be shown to 
the public after it has served its pur- 
pose in the Standard Oil dealer or- 
ganization. It’s far and away better 
than the run-of-mine features that 
come out of Hollywood these days.” 

In the windup of the film, along 
with the “‘sales talk” put over and 
the girl-and-boy romance, there’s an 
added thrill in a brush with a “hot- 
car ring.’’ Also a touch of Horatio 
Alger plot. 

The film has been “‘on tour’ for 
several weeks. It is being shown at 
a series of dealer meetings in the 
13 states in which Standard of Indi- 
ana markets and is used to announce 
a Summer sales contest on ‘Money 
Makers.” 

In the picture ‘Sam,’ an ambitious 
young station attendant, played by 
Ray Walker, after many embarrass- 
ments, wins not only the contest, 
which is an expense-paid trip to Chi- 
cago, but the gal as well. She's Mary, 
the daughter of Pop Kane, his boss, 


played by Miss Doyle. Yes, she had 
faith in him all the time. 

The idea back of the picture was to 
build a vehicle filled with thrills, com- 
edy and love which could be used to 
put across a series of helpful sales 
points and at the same time be highly 
entertaining—spine-tingles and laugh- 
ter along with horse sense. Sam, the 
smart, is the model salesman, and EI- 
mer, the dumb, is the stooge. 

One of the facts that must be faced 
if a manufacturer or distributor decides 
to produce a sales picture as ambitious 
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as this, is that the scenario writer 
must work closely, very closely, with 
merchandising experts in the employ 
of the company. Every foot of the 
film must be done with sincerity, and 
sales policies must be adhered to with 
the strictest caution. 

Salesmen on the job (and they are 
the audience aimed at) can be very 
quick to spot boners. The employe 
will take true-to-type dumbness with 
a smile, even gay hilarity, but it isn’t 
sood business to kid him as a type or 
belittle his calling. 

In manufacturing the film, one 
35mm. film, with sound, was made 
after which 36 sets of 16mm. reduc- 
tions were reproduced from the master 
film. The company then purchased 


30 DeVry projectors for the various 
district meetings. 

Starting early in April, the films 
were shown first at salesmen's meet- 
ings in Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Denver, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Indianapolis and Chicago. After 
the company salesmen (men who call 
on dealers) had seen them, they were 
shown at approximately 250 dealer 
meetings. Service station salesmen 
were invited to these. 

In approximately 30 days 13,000 
company salesmen and employes and 
31,000 dealers and station attendants 
had seen the film—44,000 in all. 
Usually the showings were made in 
ballrooms at hotels or other assembly 
rooms. 


Hump Hairpin Repeats Its “Wow” 
Starts Second “Search for Talent” 


Hairpins went out by the box, by the gross, by the bale, 


during Hump’s sales drive built around a contest among 


women to win an opportunity to break into the movies. 


Now it’s starting all over—with fresh slants. 


UMP HAIRPIN MFG. CO.’S 
nation-wide “Search for Tal- 
ent,” carried on with sound 
wagons, press agentry, and 

magazine advertising was so “colossal, 
stupendous, gigantic’ that the company 
announces another. Which means that 
the first sold hairpins — millions of 
hairpins. 

The “Search for Talent’”” was a hunt 
for new girls whose forms and faces 
might be welcomed in Hollywood. 

More than 130,000 girls entered the 
Search and seven were chosen. Of 
these, according to Ad Manager Green, 
four seem destined to get Hollywood 
contracts and one has already been 
selected as Miss Blue Bonnet: The 
queen of queens at the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition at Dallas. 

This young lady—and bright is her 
smile and limpid her voice—has al- 
ready appeared on Walter Winchell 
and Mary Pickford broadcasts. Miss 
Blue Bonnet is Miss Frances Nalle, of 
Dallas. 

The second Search for Talent now 
being started has been somewhat re- 
vised as a result of experience. This 
time one—or possibly two—girls will 
be chosen each month. The contest 
will run eight months. 

Walter Wanger, the producer, head 
of Walter Wanger Productions, has 
said that out of the experience he has 
had in this first contest he can guar- 
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antee that one or more girls in the 
second contest will get a contract and 
assured appearance in at least one fea- 
tured film. Mr. Wanger has Joan Ben- 
nett and Sylvia Sidney under contract 
and knows feminine beauty and talent 
when he sees it. 

Each girl selected will get a made- 
in-Hollywood screen test with all ex- 
penses paid and $50 for pin money. 

Hump gets its sales angle through 
a contest sales blank printed on the 
back of each card of Hump hairpins, 
selling price, five and ten cents. All 
that anyone has to do to enter a young 
lady is to fill out the blank and send 
it in with her picture. From the pic- 
tures the girls chosen for the film tests 
will be selected. Winners are chosen 
after the tests are sent to Hollywood. 

To make the second contest bigger 
and better than the first, the company 
has worked out tie-ups with local pho- 
tographers, beauty shops, schools, col- 
leges, little theatre groups, clubs and 
community organizations. The winners 
of the monthly contests will also be 
given a chance to make some money. 

They will appear, according to Mr. 
Green, at fashion shows, and can, if 
they wish, appear in certain depart- 
ment and apparel store shows. One 
southern store chain is now dickering 
for a series of such appearances. 

“Such preliminary training will give 
them both pin money and poise,” says 


IN THE FIRST 


SEARCH-FOR: TAIN 


onan women are the lucky winner kan ru 
pee datenertcrceadeg en he 
Universal Pictures, Motion Preture and Sor 


have bern sent to Hollywood .. . all expenses paid. 
fiened back, young ladies. notions are bagyry in the 
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Bending from top is bottom, the winners are: / 
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Caroline Oliver i 
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Frances Nalle 
Datian, Texas 


‘HOLD-BOBS 


ANNOUNCE A 


SECOND 


A winner selected every month who will 
receive a screen ora and $50.00 in cash! 
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Ads picture the winners in the first 

“Search” to make other millions mutter 

“What have they got that I haven't?” 

and, incidentally, buy more millions of 
hairpins. 


Mr. Green. “It will cure them of 
their natural shyness in preparation for 
the Hollywood tests.” Getting back 
to hairpins and sales, he commented 
to a representative of SM: 

“Our problem is not to sell hairpins 
but to sell more hairpins. If a woman 
is short of hairpins she’s likely to make 
the old, bent hairpins work more days. 
As a rule a woman buys hairpins 
when she sees them. 

“Merchants always feature pro- 
moted products. Our hairpins have 
sold everywhere in ratio to the promo- 
tion we give them. This Search for 
Talent has put our hairpins in the win- 
dows and out front in the stores as 
never before. Getting them seen is 
getting them sold. American women 
know our Hold-Bobs as never before.” 

Announcements of the winners of 
the first contest and of the start of 
the second contest have appeared in 
such publications as Motion Picture, 
Movie Classic, Screen Book, Screen 


Play, True Confessions, Romantic 
Stories, Romantic Movie Stories and 
Hollywood. 


Stories about the contests have ap- 
peared in these and other publications, 
with pictures of the winners to date, 
and local newspapers, featuring the 
contests, have given more than 140,- 
000 lines of publicity to them. 
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Marketing Flashes 


io Products—New Jobs—Sales ee | 
—What Do You Want to Know of Glass and Its Uses? 


Man-Made Sponge 


Of the uses of cellulose there is no 
end. Du Pont Cellophane Co. an- 
nounces a cellulose sponge, highly 
absorbent, easily cut into small pieces, 
and guaranteed not to scratch. For 
washing dishes, windows, and mirrors, 
polishing silver and oiling and waxing 
floors it is said to be “ideal.” Because 
it is porous, stains and dirt come right 
out. Therefore its life is long. 

For a personal bath sponge it is 
described as ‘‘soft and pleasant to the 
skin, yet firm enough to provide the 
necessary friction.” A large size is 
also available for scrubbing autos. 

Department stores throughout the 
country are carrying it. 


Radios “On Time” 


Radio is following in the footsteps 
of the automobile industry by making 
it easy for purchasers to get receiving 
sets on instalments. Stewart-Warner 
some time ago put into operation a 
“dollar down, dollar when we catch 
you’ plan for its radios. Some 400 
dealers are at present employing it. 

Philco, working with the Commer- 
cial Credit Co., permits its dealers to 
offer terms as long as 18 months on 
models of $89.50 and up. All sets 
priced at $49.50 or more can be 
bought on time with a down payment 
of 10%. 

The ice having been broken, other 
radio manufacturers will probably 
plunge in with variations of these 
plans. 


Squibb’s Powder 

E. R. Squibb & Sons will start a 
new tooth powder off with a blast on 
July 1. Full pages in This Week and 
The American Weekly and in 12 
weekly and monthly magazines, broad- 
casts over 60 stations and trade helps 
will herald the addition to the line. 

Containers of the powder will be 
sold in two sizes, the smaller to be 
given free with introductory purchase 
of the larger. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., are 
touching off the ad explosions. 


Cleveland Celebrates 
Cleveland’s Great Lakes Exposition, 
in honor of the 100th anniversary of 
incorporation as a city, starts on June 
27 for a run of 100 days. Actually 
the Exposition grounds will be warmed 
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up before that date, for the Republican 
National Convention will hold its ses- 
sions in the auditorium on the grounds. 

Originally 100,000 square feet of 
exhibition space was planned, but so 
many contracts have been signed by 
some 200 industrial firms that this 
figure has been more than doubled. 
Uncle Sam will be the largest single 
indoor exhibitor, with 30,000 square 
feet of space; Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber will be top-ranker, however, with 
180,000 square feet of outdoor dis- 
plays. 

Industrial, cultural and commercial 
aspects of the eight Great Lakes 
States will be portrayed at the Ex- 
position, with special emphasis on the 
story of iron and steel. 


Changing Scenes 

Arthur H. Peters, associated for 35 
years with the Horton Mfg. Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and its v. p. and g. m. for 
many years, resigns to take charge of 
the manufacturing of Simplex ironers 
and laundering equipment in the 
American Ironing Machine Co. factory 
at Algonquin, Ill. The latter is a sub- 
sidiary of the Barlow & Seelig Mfg. 
Co., Ripon, Wis. He fills the post 
left vacant by the death of Edward C. 
Peter, late president of American 
Ironing Machine. 

Milton C. Williamson, ad manager 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been elected 
28th president of the Rochester Ad- 
vertising Club. The club, one of the 
oldest and most active in the country, 
has over 600 members. Mr. William- 
son, who has been associated with 
Bausch & Lomb for 11 years, will 
serve during the 1936-1937 term, 
which begins in September. 

Joseph C. Hodges, for the past 
three years secretary of the Advertis- 
ing Metal Sign and Display Manufac- 
turers Association, Chicago, becomes 
manager of the advertising specialty 
and sign division of the Meeker Co., 
Inc., Joplin, Mo. 

W. McK. Lightbowne is appointed 
New York City representative for 
Electro-Acoustic Products Co.'s Illus- 
travox sound slide film projectors. 
He was previously connected with the 
Cleveland B. Chase Co. and Visomatic 
Systems, Inc. He will be in charge of 
sales, service, and merchandising as- 
sistance to producers and users of 
sound slide films. 


J. Stuart Allen becomes director of 
sales and advertising for the Artloom 
Corp. and its selling agents. His 
headquarters will be in Philadelphis 


%FARMS — 
ELECTRIFIED on 
DEC.31,1934 | 


MOVER 20% 
10-20% | 
mo 5-10% 

M UNDER 5% | 


KEY 


One of a series of graphs and charts 
which General Electric is distributing to 
its electrical appliance dealers showing 
the scope of that market. Others give 
breakdowns on how sales of fans, radios, 
cleaners, ranges, sunlamps, etc., are di- 
vided between dealers and department 
stores; estimated markets on such appli- 
ances; saturation points; and_ seasonal 
sales figures. 


Glass Institute Set Up 

Though more and more Americans 
live in glass houses, “no recognized 
standards exist for using built-in glass 
in construction and such construction 
has always been haphazard.” Hence 
the Pittsburgh Glass Institute has 
been formed as a clearing-house “‘to 
which the building industry may re- 
sort for information on the increas- 
ingly versatile uses of glass as a con- 
structive and decorative material.” 

Offices of the Institute are in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. There 
will be assembled “the best thought 
in the glass industry on windows, 
doors, walls, built-in mirrors, store 
fronts and other glass uses,”’ accord- 
ing to E. L. Patton, Institute director. 
“This will be made available to ar- 
chitects and others.” 

“America hasn’t even one suitably 
comprehensive book on modern glass 
or its application,’ says Mr. Patton. 
“The only recent books of that sort 
are German. We plan to meet this 
lack of coordinated knowledge by 
every means possible.” 


Comes the Camel 
“The last word in fountain pen 
convenience” is the Camel which 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ob OG pages 
of Sales 
Dynamite 


A fresh, new, thought-stimulating 
discussion of the major problems of 
selling. Probably the most discussed 
business book of the year. 300 pages, 
beautifully bound—a book that will 
erace your library table. Not a so- 
called “pep” message; but hard-pan 
methods, fascinatingly presented for 
smashing sales resistance, written by 
a man who has spent twenty years on 
the sales firing line and is today a 
national authority on the psychology 
of selling. 


Ten Days’ FREE Examination! 


“Best thing since Elbert Hubbard,” Homer Buckley, 
President, Buckley-Dement & Company. 


“Sending copies to forty of our men today,” G. C. 
Estes, general sales manager, the Lehon Company. 


“Kindly ship six copies at once. It’s great!” A. E. 
“Kindly ship six coy ¢ g 
feetsel, Unit Sales Manager, Fuller Brush Company. 


“Ship us twenty copies. Not for years have I read 
anything quite as good,” J. Henry Brown, Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Ine. 


“A great piece of literature, useful and inspiring not 
only to our executives and department heads, but to 
our entire sales force,” Harry I. Hoffman, President, 


J. S. Hoffman Co. 


“IT was so impressed that I ordered extra copies for 
our key people in our general departments,” Herbert 
Metz, sales promotion manager, Graybar Electric 
Company. 


“Finest conveyor of practical sales messages I have 
ever seen.” J. F. McFadden, President, American 
Credit Indemnity Company. 


“T didn’t lay it down until I had read every word. 
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Best thing on the subject I have ever read,” S. J. 
Gillifilan, secretary, F. E. Compton Company. 


“We are using it as a textbook on salesmanship this 
year with sixty-five students,” Charles B. Roth, Pro- 
fessor of Salesmanship, University of Denver. 


“Never have we distributed anything: to our sales 
force which created as much comment. It has defi- 
nitely helped to increase our sales,” C. W. Knouff, 
general sales manager, American Crayon Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| 1325 Elmdale Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


| YES, send me one copy of ‘‘The Greatest Thrill in the World,’’ 

by David H. Colcord, on ten days’ FREE examination. I will 
| return the book at the end of ten days or send you $1.75 in 
full payment. 


‘makes its own standard record ink— 
out of a concentrated, self-contained 
ink cartridge which is good for 600,- 
000 words—a year’s ordinary writing. 

All you have to do is fill it with 
water and write. Any faucet is a fill- 
ing station.” 

Readers of Time, Fortune, New 
Yorker, and Town & Country have 
read or will read the above announce- 
ment, first in a Camel Pen Co. cara- 
van. Russel B. Kingman, Ralph Hart- 
well and associates, owners, have 
tinkered with and improved the pen 
since it was first marketed by Ameri- 
can Writing Instrument Co. a few 
years ago. They organized the Camel 
Co., of Orange, N. J., took over 
American’s rights, and will push it in 
these magazines and on a WOR radio 
program. 

Agents Mackay-Spaulding are guid- 
ing the caravan through the desert of 
competition to the palm-fringed oasis 
of sales. 


No tears for spilled ink. 


Less Anguish 


Architects and artists who have 
wrestled with stoppers of old drawing 
ink bottles will throw hats in air at 
sight of the new Higgins bottle. 

Calkins & Holden, agents for Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., commissioned In- 
dustrial Designer Egmont Ahrens to 
put a new curve on the old top. He 
put a long curve on the bottle neck 
and shoulder so that the finger-tips of 
one hand can pull out the stopper 
without danger of a spill. Capacity, 
height and diameter are unchanged. 

Some 15 general magazines and ten 
trade journals will promote the “one 
hand top.” 
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Who Buys What? New Consumer 
Survey to Aid Sales Executives 


BY ISADOR LUBIN 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


HERE do the great unex- 

plored markets of the coun- 

try lie? Do rural families 

purchase less cosmetics than 
small-town families or urban families 
in the same income brackets? What 
kinds of cosmetics do they purchase 
and at what prices? 

Is it worth while to advertise new 
cars to families with incomes of less 
than $1,500? Radios? Boat trips? 
Are small-town families a better bet 
for sales of tennis racquets than those 
in large cities? For linen suits? 
What differences in purchasing habits 
are there between East, West and 
Middle West, between New England 
and the Deep South, between town and 
country, native-born and foreign-born? 

In what seasons do families at dif- 
ferent income levels buy dining-room 
suites and window shades? What is 
the relation between income and regu- 
larity of movie attendance? Or be- 
tween income and number of packs of 
cigarettes a week? 


Two U. S. Bureaus Cooperate 


These questions and many more of 
vital interest to advertisers will be 
answered by the two new coordinated 
surveys which the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
and the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
supervising for the Works Progress 
Administration. The study is being 
made in representative large, medium 
and small cities, and villages and rural 
areas throughout the United States. 
The material is being collected in such 
a way that separate analyses may be 
made of the effect of each of the im- 
portant determining factors in buying 
habits: Income, race and nationality, 
occupation, and family type. 

Details of expenditures for specific 
items are being obtained: For in- 
stance, under radio expenditures, the 
price paid for and the amount spent 
on batteries, on tubes, and on radio 
repairs. A certain percentage of the 
families studied are cooperating by 
providing detailed information about 
purchases of clothing, giving the num- 


ber and price of the more important 
garments purchased during the year 
and the season in which they were 
bought. 

The investigators are finding out 
which families own certain types of 
household equipment as well as which 
families bought them during the year 
studied. Among these are radios, elec- 
tric, gas and ice refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners. Methods 
of heat, lighting, and cooking, and the 
presence of plumbing of various sorts 
are to be reported on. 


What and Why People Buy 


Much of the guesswork will be 
taken out of planning for advertising 
when the study is published. The 
data gathered will be of assistance in 
placing copy in the media which reach 
the income groups, the nationality and 
racial groups, which buy the product 
advertised. On the other hand, they 
will help a business man to discover 
the holes in his advertising programs. 
When he finds that his product is be- 
ing neglected by an important bloc of 
the population he can plan an educa- 
tional campaign particularly directed at 
those who are not familiar with his 
merchandise. 

There is another use advertisers can 
make of this survey. Information will 
be presented not only on the commodi- 
ties purchased and owned by the vari- 
ous types of families in the country, 
but on the best means of reaching 
them. Do families of clerks in Port- 
land, Ore., spend more for newspapers 
or for magazines? Do they own 
radios? Tour the highways and read 
billboards? How can a product best 
be brought to their attention? 

What are the other interests of the 
groups that buy each type of com- 
modity? Do they spend money on 
golf, music, lodges? In other words, 
what appeals can be made to them? 
How much education have the mem- 
bers of the various types of families 
had? How many of the people in the 
city families have had a country or 
small town childhood and will have a 
practical rather than sentimental atti- 
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tude toward references to the bucolic 
life? 

A study of this type, with its vast 
coverage and scientific methods of 
selecting cases to be studied, has fre- 
quently been requested by business 
men who, without it, are forced to 
make expensive surveys of smaller 
samples from their own funds. 

In recommending a study which 
would provide for a revision of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of 
living costs in 1932, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Committee 
said: “It is also urged that in the 
next cost of living study provision be 
made to secure information concerning 
the national requirements of people at 
various standards of living as deter- 
mined by their income, the size of the 
family, geographical differences, and 
skill in management. Such studies 
properly carried out and promptly pub- 
lished would prove of inestimable 
value to business men... .” Hereto- 
fore only the most scanty information 
has been available with reference to 
the buying of families with incomes 
of $3,000 or more, though extensive 
studies have been made of small sam- 
ples by business organizations faced 
with the necessity of securing some 
information for the development of 
their sales policy. 


All Income Groups Covered 


For want of information with refer- 
ence to the consumption of particular 
commodities, business men have had 
to make decisions based upon arbitrary 
assumptions. The new study will fur- 
nish much sounder basis for estimating 
the consumption of particular articles 
at each income level. 

Families in a wide range of income 
groups are to be covered. They will 
range from those with incomes of 
$250 a year to those with annual in- 
comes of over $10,000. 

The methods used in the present 
investigation have been developed 
through a series of smaller studies of 
consumption. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been studying purchases 
of wage-earners and clerical families 
from time to time since its study of 
the disbursements of workers in the 
iron and steel industry which was be- 
gun in 1888, and the Department of 
Agriculture has been studying farm 
families’ disbursements since 1896. 

A specially appointed technical staff 
under the National Resources Commit- 
tee prepared the detailed plans for 
this new study, based on the experi- 
ence of previous investigations and the 
recommendations made in 1929 by a 
Social Science Research Council com- 
mittee for a study of ‘Consumption 
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Actual photograph’ of a V. P. in-chg- 
of-sales asleep at the switch... 


E letoretig has been a slow but steady switch from his brand to a certain com- 
petitor's. It started over a year ago. He sensed it, but pooh-poohed the 
upstart competitor whose brand the public was beginning to prefer. 

He was asleep when the switch started. Now he is tremendously awake 
to the situation—awake and catching hell every waking hour. From all seven 
executives who "top" him in the company. And from some members of the 
Board. 

But it is pretty late for aggressive changes in copy, in merchandising 
plans and in field organizations. The smooth competitor has wormed his way 
cleverly into the lead in most territories. To stay. 

A mistake was made. When and where? A year ago when this V. P. 
failed to call in an outside market research organization (such as ours), to 
measure accurately the trend and speed of this “switch,” in enough cities to 
ferret out the real inside reasons why consumers were changing brands. 

That same mistake is being made over !,100 times while you read to this 
period. 


* Maybe he isn’t really 
asleep; but he is rest- 


HOW BIG COMPANIES 
USE MARKET RESEARCH 
TO INCREASE SALES 


Series No. 2 


ing—on his laurels. 


This is the second of a new series of case 
histories, naming names and showing processes. 
It ought to give you ideas for your own busi- 
ness. Watch for these offers by series number. 


There will be more of them. Sent free when 


requested on your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 
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According to Incomes.” This new 
study, the most comprehensive in the 
history of consumption research, was 
finally made possible by the Works 
Progress Administration’s approval in 
December, 1935, of two coordinated 
projects on consumer purchases among 
a specially selected group of statistical 
projects. The WPA asked the Bureau 
of Home Economics and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, as the two agencies 
most interested in and familiar with 
problems of family purchases, to ad- 
minister these studies of consumption. 
Final reports on the survey will be 
made available to all interested per- 
sons and organizations as soon as the 
data are collected and summarized. 


To Market New Color Process 


Color Processes Co., of New York City, 
announces that a new photographic color 
process is ready for marketing. It was 
developed by John Kelly, son of the former 
agency executive. 

The company also has developed a special 
color camera for portrait and commercial 
purposes which is said to be “faster and 
cheaper than any other color camera on 
the market.” A laboratory division for 
studios requiring 24-hour color print service 
is part of the company’s equipment. 

W. E. MacKee, formerly sales manager 
of Ross Federal Service, will direct the 
sales of Color Processes Co. 


STAY HOME 
EACH FIGUBE 


REPRESENTS 53% 
OF Alt 


GO AWAY 


EMPLOYEO 


rrinenen 
ABABABAS 


ADULTS 
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NBC Employs Picturized Graphs 
to Make Statistics Understandable 


HE National Broadcasting Com- 
pany had a problem in convinc- 
ing advertisers and their agencies 
that goods can be sold in the 
Summertime over the radio. They 


found that the testimony supplied by 
clients who continued on the air dur- 
ing the Summer months was pretty 
good evidence but not quite good 
enough. So they put the problem up 
to Anderson, Nichols, Associates who 


business. 


is wanted. 


considered. 


Avenue, New York City. 


WANTED 
ELECTRIC RANGE 
SALES MANAGER 


@ One of the largest electric appliance manufac- 
turers is contemplating entering the electric range 


A Sales Manager who has had experience which will 
fit him for heading this business—establishing dis- 
tribution, building dealer and salesman organization, 
and creating an aggressive sales promotion program 


Applications will be kept in strict confidence. 


Only applicants who have A-1 qualifications will be 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Box 474, 420 Lexington 


sent investigators out to dig up evi- 
dence which would enable them to 
work on fact instead of theory. Re- 
ports came back a few months later in 
the form of reams of factual material. 

But they knew it was unwise to 
trust blithely that their prospects would 
be as much interested in the detailed 
figures as they themselves were, and 
so they invested additional money in 


FACTORY PAYROLLS 


| . oi cue fame 


FAAP PDS SLU 


INTEREST PAYMENTS 
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— MORNING ———— —--- 


RELATION OF SUMMER TO WINTER 
AVAILABLE AUDIENCE BY HOURS 


—— AFTERNOON 


GE Offers Unit Kitchen 

General Electric Co.’s appliance and mer- 
chandise department announces a new unit 
kitchen, all-steel, which may be installed 


complete or piece by piece. An electric 
refrigerator, range, dishwasher, and cab- 
inets are included in the unit. 


ADULTS ONLY 


Lewis New Horton G.M. 


Joseph C. Lewis has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Horton Mfg. Co., Fort 
Wayne home laundry equipment maker. 
He started with the company as produc- 
tion engineer in August, 1934. In Novem- 
ber of that year he was made factory man- 
| ager. Assisting Mr. Lewis in sales and 
in charge of parts and service is E. A. 


- 
— 
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heft 


Oo @o ¢ ( @..¢ ey Jordan, for ten years assistant secretary of 


the Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce. 


dressing up the facts in convincing and 
arresting form. 

Reproduced herewith are a few of 
the many illustrations contained in 
their promotion book, “The Good 
New Summertime.” The technique 
employed might be applied to any 
business. Without any loss to scien- 
tific accuracy the facts are in this way 
made easily understandable. The new 
technique, we are not sorry to relate, 
threatens the very life blood of pie 
charts. 

The major story told in the com- 
plete study is that only eight out of 
every 100 adults are away from home 
in any one week during the Summer, 
and of these, five go to places where 
there are radios, thus making a total 
loss of only three out of every 100. 
The book has very little copy. Ten 
picture charts translate 250 pages con- 
tained in the original survey. 


Sunkist to Spend $648,000 
Boosting Valencia Oranges 


“Orange juice at breakfast—again 
at 4” and “favorite recipes of film 
stars” are the themes with which Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange expects 
to sell more than 28,000 carloads of 
Valencia oranges during the Summer. 
Over $648,000 has been set aside for 
the advertising budget. 

Four-color ads in The American 
Weekly, Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, car cards in this coun- 
try and Canada, outdoor neon signs in 
32 cities, and bulletins to 100,000 
Valencia jobbers, independent retailers 
and chains will reiterate the two 
themes. Most of the ads will illustrate 
oranges and juice with other fruits. 

Consumer response has demon- 
strated that the public is interested in 
what movie stars recommend for the 
menu, and the magazine publicity will 
make full use of cinema tie-ups. Free 
recipe books and reducing diets are 
offered in couponed ads. The cam- 
paign starts with June issues. 
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to 


ARGEST CITY IN TEXAS. 
Second largest city in the South. 
Largest oil center in the world. 
Largest spot cotton market in the world. 
Third port in the United States in total exports. 
Fourth port in the United States in total commerce. 
Largest wool market in the Southwest. 
Largest commercial center in Texas. 
Largest railway center in Texas. 
Largest manufacturing center in Texas. 
First in Texas in warehouse facilities. 
Leads all Texas cities in retail sales. 
Leads all Texas cities in building permits. 
First in Texas in school enrollment. 
Leads all Texas cities in savings deposits. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LARGEST DAILY IN TEXAS—LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


q Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
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The Quota is the Basis of Your 
Sales Success 


Study This Helpful Book 
SALES QUOTAS 


A Manual for Sales Managers 
by PERCIVAL WHITE 
Published by Harper & Brothers 


This volume has been written to 


assist the sales manager in meeting | 
the growing competition in busi- | 


ness through the use of sales 
quotas. 


It is the first complete statement | 


of the underlying theory of various 


kinds of quotas, the use of market | 


analysis, the application of scien- 
tific methods to quota setting, and 
the quota in operation and practice. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction: 
Kinds of Quotas and Their Uses 
Theory of Quota-Setting 


The Market as a Quota Determinant: 
Statistical Method and Forecasting 
Territorial Market Analysis 
Types of Market Indices : 
Combining and Weighting Indices 


The Company as a Quota Determinant: 
Product and Company Analysis 
Sales Analysis 


The Quota in Operation: 
Dividing the Sales Quota 
The Sales Force and the Quota 
Incentives for the Sales Force 
Installing the Quota System 


An Example of Quota Practice: . 
Formulating a Quota for Cosmetics 
Quota Plan for a Stove Company 


The price has been reduced. 
It was formerly $4.00. Now you 
get it with a year’s subscription 
to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its 
field, for only $3.00, prepaid post- 
age. (Offer good in the U. S. only.) 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Send me a copy of Sales Quotas and a year’s 
subscription to MARKET RESEARCH, both 
for $3.00, postage prepaid. (Offer good in U. S. 
only.) 


( ) Remittance enclosed ( ) Bill me 


Name 
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Window Movies: U. 8. 
Rubber Co. is helping 
its dealers with a series 
of mechanical motion 
displays. This one shows 
= an actual tire. Every 
> ten seconds a different 
> message appears at the 
sign’s right side. They 
_ read: “For Greater 
Mileage—Flowing Silent 
Ride—Fingertip Steer. 
ing—Makes a Dry Path 
on a Wet Road,” ete. 
All of the “movies” are 
operated by one power 
unit. 


How Addressograph Builds and 
Trains Its Man Power for Selling 


(Continued from page 819) 


“If by this time we think he is de- 
sirable, we tell him more about our 
company and our products and give 
him an application form which he is 
requested to fill out carefully and 
completely. We then tell him the 
interview has been interesting, that we 
will consider his application carefully, 
and that he will probably hear from 
us soon. We seldom hire a man on 
his first visit.” 

All references are investigated 
thoroughly but promptly and the ap- 
plicant is kept waiting no longer than 
necessary. ‘If you were in need of 
a competent salesman, would you 
hire this man yourself?” is one of the 
questions asked. One negative reply 
is not considered decisive, though, as, 
“No person can be depended upon as 
the sole judge of another.” 

If the applicant is accepted, he 
must serve an apprenticeship of sev- 
eral months. 

To tide him over this period the 
sales agent pays him a nominal 
amount while he is learning and be- 
coming established. 

During his first two weeks he 
studies a sales manual under the di- 
rection of the sales agent and an ex- 
perienced salesman, and familiarizes 
himself with the smaller, less expen- 
sive models of the machines he is to 
sell. 

He then spends another two weeks 
in making calls with a service man to 
see how the latter works, learn what 


kinds of calls are received and what 
is done about them, see specific appli- 
cations of his company’s products, get 
acquainted with their users, and so 
on. He reports to his senior and the 
sales agent daily to discuss his im- 
pressions and ask questions. 

During the third two-week period 
he accompanies his senior salesman in 
making calls on customers and pros- 
pects, thus getting the advantage of 
an experienced salesman’s technique. 

He is then ready to go out alone 
and undertake to sell the smaller 
models, which he does for the fourth 
two weeks and continuing until the 
date of the next regular sales course 
at Cleveland. During this time he 
makes daily reports to his senior or 
to the sales agent and discusses his 
problems with them. Having mas- 
tered the demonstration and sale of 
the portable models, he may be per- 
mitted to work on sales of some of 
the larger machines. 

If during these four periods of 
preliminary training the new salesman 
has demonstrated that he has the 
proper qualifications and possibilities, 
he is then sent to the home office at 
Cleveland for an intensive course of 
training in a sales school. 

This course lasts two weeks, with 
daily sessions both morning and 
afternoon. Here he is taught what 
goes on in business offices, how the 
company’s products are used in these 
offices, and how to sell the products. 
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His instructors are experienced sales- 
men who have themselves had instruc- 
tion in teaching. 

Each day is divided into periods 
during which major topics are taken 
up as follows: 

1. Review lesson based on Sales 
Training Manual; 

2. Lesson on business organization 
and methods, by departments; 

3. Addressograph appl ications 
based on the department studied that 
day; 

4, Specific sales training and aids; 

5. Study of one specific Addresso- 
graph system. 

In the evening the student answers, 
in writing, a list of questions based 
on the day’s lesson. On alternate 
evenings he delivers a talk—either an 
actual sales demonstration or a talk on 
material of the course. Prizes are 
given for the best papers and talks. 

At the end of two weeks he goes 
back to his agency with printed 
sheets covering practically everything 
in the course, and with printed de- 
scriptions of actual office systems 
using the company’s equipment. 

Six such “‘primary sales schools” 
are scheduled for this year, three for 
Addressograph salesmen and three 
for Multigraph salesmen. 

But the primary school, as the 
name indicates, is only the beginning. 
Graduate schools, for experienced 
salesmen, are also conducted at regu- 
lar intervals. This is to give them 
intensive training in the more modern 
office methods and procedures, as well 
as the benefit of the experiences of 
the most successful salesmen and 
sales agents. Talks made by these 
men, detailing their experiences, are 
reproduced and distributed to the en- 
tire sales organization to be used as 
educational material for sales training 
classes conducted by local agencies. 

In addition to these sales training 
schools, there are other schools for 
service men, office employes, etc. 

As G. L. Harris, who directs this 
extensive educational program, ex- 
plained: “The training of salesmen, 
both new and experienced, isn’t nearly 
enough. Everyone knows that no 
sale is really complete until the cus- 
tomer is satisfied; that it is less ex- 
pensive to sell to an old customer 
than to a new one; and that satisfied 
customers are the best source of new 
prospects. 

“All of which explains the em- 
phasis on the education and training 
of our mechanical service men. We 
ilways have such a school in progress 
and it is about as much a sales school 
as it is a mechanical service school. 
In other words, it isn’t enough for 
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our service men to know how to serv- 
ice our equipment. They must know 
how to conduct themselves properly 
with customers and operators. 

“But service men are not the only 
ones who sometimes nullify the work 
of the sales force. Careless work in 
the office is quite as common and 
quite as harmful in handling orders, 
making collections, adjusting com- 
plaints, making shipments—in prac- 
tically every office activity there is op- 
portunity to serve customers, and, 
consequently, to make the work of 
the sales department easier. 

“We have a night school for office 
and factory employes. This is a 20- 
week course, one and a-half hours a 


week, in ‘business organization’ and 
more than 20% of all our home office 
employes are taking it. We have 
made it clear to them that merely tak- 
ing this course won’t automatically 
mean promotion, but they attend these 
courses anyway because they want to 
understand their work better, as well 
as to prepare themselves for better 
positions in case opportunity comes. 
“In addition to the classes already 
named, we have others in which we 
teach employes to operate the machines 
we make. From these classes we shall 
select some students to receive inten- 
sive training that will prepare them to 
head Addressograph or Multigraph 
departmenis of large businesses.” 


. 
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“WHAT DOES THE MONITOR SAY 2?” 


A Newspaper That Teachers 
Use in Their Classes 


Classroom use of The Christian Science Monitor 
is a common custom in the schools of many coun- 
tries. It’s that kind of a paper. It provides a wealth 
of reliable information and comment on every 


worth-while subject. 


The Monitor’s readers do some studying-up, too, 
in the advertising columns, as Monitor advertisers 
have long since found out. If you’re among those 
who still haven’t proved this — please give us a 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


chance to show you. 


Published by The 


Christian 


Science Publishing Society, 


Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


OTHER BRANCH’ OFFICES: 


Kansas City, San _ Francisco, 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami 


London, Paris, Geneva 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR ALL THE. FAMILY 
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GIVE 


MAGIC WINGS 
TO YOUR 


SHIPMENTS 
2,500 Miles Overnight 
Your shipments by NATION- 


WIDE Air Express move from 
border-to-border and coast-to- 
coast — 2,500 miles overnight. 
The modern magic of Air Ex- 
press melts miles into minutes. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
NATION-WIDE AIR EXPRESS 


* Day and night service. 

* Prompt pick-up and special de- 
livery at no extra charge — 
door-to-door. 

* Fast co-ordinated service be- 
tween swift trains and planes. 

* Reaches 215 cities in the U. S. 
and Canada and 32 Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

* One organization—one respon- 
sibility. 

* Low, economical rates. 

For prompt service or information 

telephone any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION OF 


Raitway Express AGENCY 


[OSE LEAF FORM 


For Sales and Promotional literature 
an ever increasing number of busi- 
ness houses are adopting Loose Leaf 


editions—they provide the only quick 
means of changing prices, styles 
and models. With Loose Leaf Books 
your dealers and representatives are 


working with up-to-the-minute in- 


formation. 


New Ideas in Covers 


With the increasing demand, im- 
proved and more easily operated 
covers have been developed. Attrac- 
tive, embossed and sprayed cover 
designs are available. If you are 
planning a Catalog, Price List, Sales 
Manual, Advertising Portfolio or 
similar literature, let us send our 
new booklet of cover suggestions. 
Also ask for information on WIRE-O 
—the latest in wire bindings. 


ee 

THE C. E. SHEPPARD 
4427 Twenty-First Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Rice Demand Rises in Response to 
Growers’ Cooperative Advertising 


|Newspapers, magazines, business papers, and cooking 


schools are the backbone of the campaign behind the distri- 


HE Southern Rice Association 

enters its third year of industry 

advertising by opening the 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City and Denver markets. Concentrated 
drives have been made in 71 markets 
during the Association’s history. Three 
additional cities are on this year’s 
schedule. 

Magazine ads have been directed at 
26,000,000 women. Over a million 
and a quarter of them have clipped a 
coupon requesting a rice cook book. 
The same million and a quarter cooks 
have reported to S. R. A.’s agency 
(Tracy-Locke-Dawson) that they are 
serving an average of 44% more rice 
as a result of reading ‘“‘Rice—200 De- 
lightful Ways to Serve It.” 

During a recent six-week drive in 
Chicago more than 60,000 women 
asked for this book. The majority of 
groceries in Chicago, both chain and 
independent, used the Association’s 
window and floor display material. 

Over 40,000 grocers are featuring 
the product of the Southern rice mills. 
For the first time there has been no 
carry-over of the rice crop. Hereto- 
fore this was a yearly worry for the 
millers. 

Every advertisement used in the 
campaign has a coupon offering the 
recipe book which illustrates rice 
dishes with color photography executed 
by Fidelis Harrer, of Chicago. The 
book was prepared by Mrs. Beth 
Bailey McLean, director of the home 
economics department in New Orleans 
for Southern Rice Industry. Each of 
the recipes has been tested by the home 
economics department of Louisiana 
State University—by Miss Suzanne 
Thompson, associate professor of foods 
and nutrition, and her classes. 

A bit less popular than the cook 
book are other give-aways: ‘The Story 
of Rice,” ‘The Use of Rice on the 
Hospital Menu,” and “Rice in a 
Child’s Diet,” but the demand for 
these booklets has been constant, also. 

To grocers has gone a résumé of 
what the Southern Rice Association 
has done to help them sell rice in more 
profitable quantities. This mailing 
piece, known as Rice Merchandiser, is 
a tabloid. 

Says Rice Merchandiser to, for ex- 


| bution of millions of cook books. 


ample, Kansas City merchants: “Get 
these facts about the rice industry's 
powerful campaign in Kansas City. 
(1) A vigorous, consistent rice adver- 
tising campaign released in the Kansas 
City Star-Times and the Journal-Pos. 
These fine newspapers cover the Kan- 
sas City market area like a blanket: 
(2) Rice displayed and demonstrated 
in the twenty-fifth annual Kansas City 
Food Show and Cooking School at the 
Municipal Auditorium, and publicized 
by the Star-Times. (3) Rice cookery 


' THE STRONG 


RICE 


ADVERTISING AND 
| MERCHANDISING 
i PROGRAM 


A MILLION WOMEN 


| Li INCREASE 
{ YOUR RICE SALTS 


Leary He ul YOU ‘R 
Cu omer , Can 

Get a& Free Copy ~* 
EACH BOOK WILE R 

HELP YOU SELL MORE ICE 
MR. GROCER here tows interest w 
the < ton _ ' we 


} treme 


recupes. Acs NOW 

. ' TL p 
F) a» we US SENDA COPY 
Free NOW FOR YOUR WIFE 


In trade papers dealers are urged to 
cash in... 


demonstrations will also be given at 
the Dorothy Ayers London Cooking 
School, sponsored by the Journal-Post. 
(4) The merchandising departments 
of the Star-Times and the Journal- 
Post will cooperate closely with the 
Southern Rice Industry’s own mer- 
chandising department to provide 
grocers in the Kansas City area with 
colorful store display materials, which 
will enable them to get full benefit of 
the rice advertising and publicity pro- 
ram. 

“(5) Mr. Grocer, the stage is set 
for you to sell more rice than you ever 
sold in your life. It will pay you to 
tie up with the rice campaign by dis- 
playing and featuring rice.” 

Other heart-to-heart rice chat which 
Rice Merchandiser catries on with the 
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«er explains, “Three colorful new 
1enu clips are now available. . . . Here 
a new window poster with a yellow 
ackground that stands out, and a black 
pace for you to list your rice specials. 

. Cooking schools have been used 
; a prominent part of the rice educa- 
ional program. 

In this way hundreds of thousands 
of alert women have been shown by 
actual demonstration how to cook rice 
properly. During 1936 some of the 
finest cooking schools in America will 
be used. Shown is part of the vast au- 
dience at a typical De Booth Home 
Makers’ School and at National Live 
Stock and Meat Board Cooking School. 

“Newspaper advertising has played 
a big part in the tremendous success 
of the rice educational program, and 
will continue to do so. Here are a few 
of the smaller advertisements in the 
very productive rice newspaper cam- 
paign. Rice newspaper advertising 
has been very exceptional in its ability 
to get inquiries for the rice book— 
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which stimulates rice business for 
grocers. . . . Live grocers in most mar- 


kets have run rice specials in their 
own newspaper advertising or their 
store handbills.” 

This year, the newspaper campaign, 
concentrating on metropolitan mar- 
kets, broke in Kansas City in March, 
in Denver in April, V. M. Wallace, 
of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

Magazines on the 1936 program 
listed by Mr. Wallace follow: 

Hotel Management, Chain Store 
Age, Chain Store Management, Pro- 
gressive Grocer, American Restaurant, 
Restaurant Management, Home Arts 
Needlecraft, American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Parents, Amer- 
ican Cookery, Journal of American 
Dietetics Association, Journal of 
Home Economics, Practical Home 
Economics, The American Weekly, 
True Story, Family Circle, Good 
Housekeeping, Household Magazine, 
Ladies Home Journal, McCall's, Pic- 
torial Review and Woman’s Home 
Companion. Each insertion will hinge 
on a coupon. 

And those coupons get sales. 


Why Some “Amateurs” 


Never Become “Stars” 
(Continued from page 824) 


sufficient to give him a fair technical 
equipment in printing without a deep 
interest in it. His real interests are 
broad and diversified. He likes sell- 
ing because it gives him a chance to 
tell a lot of people what he thinks 
about everything. 

It’s obvious to me that this man is 
an amateur. He may be a result pro- 
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ducer when he gets hold of a certain 
type of prospect—many amateurs are 
proficient. But he antagonizes and 
alienates the run-of-mine prospect be- 
cause he is a dilettante at salesmanship. 
It’s not his profession. 

WEIGEL: May I present, now, Mr. 
Frank Fear? Mr. Fear, thank you for 
coming. Are you a singer? 

FEAR: Yes, sir, I sing. But I can 
choose something short and snappy— 
maybe just a bar or two. Or perhaps I 
had better just say ‘‘Hello” to the 
folks. Anyway, I won’t take much 
time—hardly any at all. 

WEIGEL: That’s all right, Mr. 
Fear, they'll be glad to hear you. 


FEAR: No, here’s an idea. You 


have told them I’m here. Let’s leave 
it that way. They're busy people. I'll 
come back again, or they can give me 
a call at the office if they want to hear 
a 

WEIGEL: Goodbye, Mr. Fear. 

There are a lot of Fears at work 
in selling, and some of them are fool- 
ing their employers into thinking that 
they (the employes) are salesmen. 
The trouble with them is that they 
are just plain scared. The other day 
I was standing in the lobby of a hotel, 
near the desk of the advertising man- 
ager. I wasn’t there on business, but 
I saw the salesman of a competing 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


announces 


the appointment of 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


Incorporated 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Atlanta 


as its 


National Representatives 


Effective June 1, 1936 
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Don’t 
miss the 
boat! 


ORE and more sales execu- 

tives are discovering that a 
Furness-Bermuda trip on the 
"Monarch" or the “Queen” does 
the trick like nothing else—when 
offered as a sales contest prize or 
used for convention purposes, 


Letters in our files from some of 
the largest business organizations 
in the United States prove this to 
be true. So, again we say, "Don't 
miss the boat!" 


Let us show you how Furness- 
Bermuda steps up sales records 
and makes conventions sure-fire 
successes from every standpoint. 
Without any obligation on your 
part, get the entire story now. 


For full details write to The 
Convention Department, 
Furness-Bermuda Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York, 
or 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford 
House at Crawford 
Notch, famous for its 
location, its clientele, 
its atmosphere and 
its service. 

Rates include room and 
meals—as low as $5.00 a 
day: with bath one per- 
son as low as $7, two 
persons as low as $12. 
Season July, Aug., Sept. 
Booklet and diagnosis of 
weekly and seasonal rates 
on request. 


BARRON HOTEL CO. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
[852] 


Cleanseal: Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., declare the “Cleanseal Pak,” 
a specially designed carton, is “the most sensible and attractive way of packaging 
sheets and pillow cases ever devised.” Advantages: Identification of brand names; 
contents are kept fresh so that the buyer does not have to wash them before using; 
easy to stock on the store shelf or drawer; make effective window and counter displays. 
By packing two sheets or four pillow cases a desirable sales unit is obtained. A seal 
reading, “Laboratory checked and guaranteed by Good Housekeeping as advertised 
therein” is placed on each box. The Cleanseal Pak (patent applied for) was developed 
and designed through the cooperation of F. M. Howell & Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


firm come in and approach the young 
lady at the reception desk and ask for 
the advertising manager. ‘Mr. 
Smith is in, but he’s quite busy 
today,” said the girl. “Is it some- 
thing important?” 

“I won't disturb him, if he’s busy,” 
said the salesman. “I'll leave these 
memorandum pads, with our compli- 
ments. They will be a convenience 
to him, we hope; and they also have 
our name on them, to remind him to 
call us when he wants some good 
printing.” 

That was Fear. He'll go back to 
his office and write a report of his 
call on that prospect. He'll write 
down “Nothing at the present time.” 
What he ought to write is, “Didn’t 
see him—too scared—left memo pads 
with secretary—waste of time—waste 
of memo pads.” 

When the girl asked if Fear had 
something important, a real salesman 
would have immediately said, to him- 
self, if not to her: “You bet I have 
something important for him. I have 
ideas and service for his hotel. I 
have new ways of filling his rooms. I 
have profits to sell him.” 

Men like Fear are afraid to see the 
right man. They get only so far in 
their routine of calls, and are stopped 
dead by any buffer or any obstacle. 

WEIGEL: The last one on our 
program of amateur stars today is Mr. 
Waite. Mr. Waite, what are you go- 
ing to sing? 

WAITE: I shall sing: “I’m For- 
ever Blowing Bubbles.” This is not 


a new song, but next time I come to 
your program I shall have a brand 
new number composed by the out- 
standing writers of popular music in 
America today, which will be a hit 
of far greater popularity than “The 
Music Goes Round and Round.” 


WEIGEL: We'll be glad to hear 
it, when you are ready—and now Mr. 
Waite will sing for you. 

You heard what Waite said. He 
almost made me believe it. He be- 
lieves it himself. That’s the way he 
was when I knew him. He always 
had a big deal on, just ready to break. 
He always had the biggest account in 
the city practically signed. He al- 
ways had the most perfect sales idea 
for our biggest customer ready to an- 
mounce as soon as a few finishing 
touches could be added. 


He’s convincing. He knows how 
to sell everybody but his prospects. 
He can sell an employer, and get a 
job any time. In fact, he lands about 
two new jobs a year. He usually 
goes to work on a drawing account. 
For the first few weeks little is ex- 
pected of him, but he astonishes the 
sales manager, from the first, by re- 
porting rapid progress toward big 
orders. Waite is an artist on a re- 
port blank. He uses it for thrilling 
fairy stories. A report from him tells 
not what happened, but what he 
wishes might have happened. 

I don’t mean to say that Waite lies. 
When he makes a call, and the pros- 
pect says: “Oh, yes, I know your firm. 
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You can leave your card,” Waite trans- 
lates that into the basis for a report 
like this—‘‘Mr. Prospect is familiar 
with our company and has a very high 
regard for our service. He is willing 
to let us in on his next job, which is 
part of a big campaign involving a 
lot of printing. He indicated that 
he would be glad to give us first 
crack at this work. He will call me, 
probably early next week, when his 
plans are complete, and go over the 
details with me. I might be able to 
close with him at that time, but more 
probably it will take some time to 
work out a comprehensive program 
which will make printed matter the 
principal feature of his 1936 cam- 
paign.”” Wishful thinking, that’s all. 

Of course Waite doesn’t make good. 
He can’t. He’s a professional prom- 
iser, but an amateur salesman. 

There are a lot of others who 
might have had a place on this pro- 
gram. There’s Mr. Snoop, who car- 
ries tales from one office to another 
and imagines he is a salesman because 
he is welcomed for his gossip. 
There’s Mr. Ritz, who knows all the 
right people, and has their business 
in his pocket. There’s Mr. Damocles, 
who has one big account and never 
gets another. There’s Mr. Friendly, 
who sells his personality, not his 
products. These and their compan- 
ions deserve another amateur hour. 

And now the telephone votes are 
not beginning to come in for any of 
these talented young men, and the 
applause machine records a uniform 
rating of .00 for every one of them. 
Better luck next time, gentlemen. 
Good ni-ight! 


Head of J & J Applies 
Golden Rule to Men 


Seeking His Business 


On May 1, R. W. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Johnson & Johnson, wrote a 
letter to all of the salesmen who had 
visited their New Brunswick plant and 
general offices recently, with the idea 
of finding out how these salesmen had 
been received by department heads. 
Mr. Johnson assumes the understand- 
ing attitude that since he expects his 
own salesmen to be received promptly 
and cordially by the trade, it is im- 
portant that his company follow the 
same policy with regard to the men 
who are trying to sell to his company. 
The letter is as follows: 


“We consider those who sell us goods 
Or services as important as our customers. 
“The purpose of this letter is to ex- 
amine into our conduct with regard to 
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those who call upon us. For this reason 
we have prepared a list of those who have 
visited our New Brunswick plant and gen- 
eral offices recently, and we find your name 
on this list. 

“Would you mind telling us how you 
have been received in New Brunswick and 
if your contacts have been satisfactory? 
Also, we would like to know if you were 
forced to wait for any reason, and if you 
found it difficult to get to the person you 
wanted to see. 

“Perhaps you might hesitate to make a 
complaint, if you have one, feeling that the 
party on whom you call might not receive 
you kindly on your next visit. Please 
abandon this thought, if it is in your mind, 
as this is for the writer’s own information, 
and if there is anything wrong with the 
service rendered by our different depart- 
ments, we would like to know it so that 
we can make every effort to correct it. 

“We have about 125 men calling on our 


trade and we would like to have them re- 
ceived promptly and cordially. Naturally, 
if we expect this sort of treatment for our 
representatives, we should extend the same 
courtesy to anyone who calls on us, and it 
is for this reason that we are asking you 
to report any complaints you may have, or 
perhaps you would care to offer some 
suggestions.” 


Corrections with Apologies 


On page 784 of the May 15 issue ref- 
erence was made to “Johnson & Johnson's 
Modess.”” The product was formerly made 
by J. & J., but has been for three years 
manufactured solely by Modess Corp., of 
New York. 

On page 712 of the May 1 issue the 
agency for Insulite Co., Minneapolis, was 
erroneously given as Blacket-Sample-Hum- 
mert. The Minneapolis office of Erwin, 
Wasey handles this account. 


You are expected to 
PRODUCE RESULTS 


in 1936 


This startlin g 


book will make you stop and think about 


YOUR CATALOG as the factor that may tip the balance 


Not as just a book — but as a vital 
force in your success, or a handicap 
that may drag you down. 

That is how you see your catalog, 
in Heinn’s brochure, ““THE CATA- 
LOG QUESTION” —based on results 
of hundreds of leading companies in 
almost every line of business. 

A ruthless point-by-point compari- 


son of old-fashioned catalog methods 


with the modern Heinn loose-leaf 
system, this analysis deals with fun- 


damentals. Sales results on new items 
—methods of developing marginal 
accounts — 40% savings on catalog 
cost per customer per year — stop- 
ping leaks through excessive tele- 
phone, telegraph, and correspondence 


costs — these are points that mean 
something to you. Sent free to exec: 
utives — attach your business card 


to the coupon, or write on your 
business letterhead. State number of 
catalogs you ordinarily issue. 


INN 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


America’s leading producers of salesmen’s loose-leaf equipment 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago . . Cleveland . . Detroit 
. » New York . . Philadelphia . 


. . Minneapolis 


. . Indianapolis . . Los Angeles 
. Pittsburgh . . Rochester . . St. Louis 
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THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept 666 


326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. Name...... 


% Please send your brochure, ‘‘The 
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Catalog Question,’’ showing how cat- COMPAMY.....-..--.-cceermnrenncnsssnersnestnreenertnnennessnnerseesneetanssisssneciecsanersisen 


alog methods seriously affect sales 
results and selling costs. 


Address 


The business of selecting a 
hotel for your next visit to 
New York deserves a little 
thought. There area number 
of hotels comparable to the 
Roosevelt in price and gen- 
eral desirability, yet suffici- 
ently different in character 
to make a choice necessary. 
Our location, our services 
(sincere and without osten- 
tation) and our deliciously 
prepared food are well 


known. 
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“Who Sells It” Service 


To the what, why and how of nationally 
advertised products, Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
have added the where... . Who sells it in 
my town? Where can I buy it? ... And 
enough evidence is at hand, after only two 
months of full operation of the “Phone to 
Find—Who Sells It’ service, executives of 
the magazines believe, to show that it is 
already hastening the transition from reader 
to shopper to buyer. 

“Who Sells It’ is available to advertisers 
in Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, Pic- 
torial Review, Harper's Bazaar, House 
Beautiful, Town & Country and Motor 
Boating. It is available to about half of 
the 6,500,000 circulation of these maga- 
zines, through local exchanges operated by 
Hearst Magazines in 95 cities. These cities 
do about 60% of the total retail business 
of the country. 

In April, the first month in which the 
service was operating in all seven maga- 
zines, SM was told, about 10,000 “who” 
and “where” inquiries were received by the 
exchanges. At this writing, 175 advertisers 
are using it. 

The service was conceived last Fall by 
E. H. McHugh, general advertising manager 
of Hearst Magazines, Inc. L. J. McCarthy, 
director of marketing of the group, was 
placed in charge. It was introduced in 
three class magazines and in 82 cities in 
February. Two more magazines added it 
in April. With July issues exchanges in 
100 cities will be available. The number 
of advertisers using the service has in- 
creased from 32 in February, to 80 in 
March, to 139 in April, and to 168 in May. 

The advertisers who use it, of course, 
Mr. McCarthy explained, are not the “mass” 
food and drug concerns with scores of thou- 
sands of outlets—not the Heinzes or the 
Kelloggs or the Squibbs—but those whose 
products have limited distribution in each 
town or those introducing “mass” products 
which still have incomplete distribution. 

In these latter groups are clothing and 
shoes, household equipment and appli- 
ances, some food and drug products, and 
others. 

Each advertiser who wishes to employ 
this means to link together himself, his 
dealers and the readers of Hearst Maga- 
zines fills out original and duplicate cards 
for each exchange city. The magazines are 
all monthlies. The service therefore is 
monthly (with a 30-day carryover in life 
of the cards for intermittent advertisers). 

The filled-in “original” cards are sent to 
the exchanges—with the name of the city 
and the magazine printed thereon—a week 
before that issue is published. The “dupli- 
cates” are kept by Hearst Magazines, Inc., 
in New York. There are different colored 
cards for each magazine. Each exchange 
also gets a master check list of “Phone to 
Find” advertisers in each magazine. 

On each card the advertiser types this 
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information—and only this information: 
(1) Advertised brand name as used in copy 
in a certain month; (2) product or prod. 
ucts advertised in that month; (3) com. 
pany name and headquarters, with same key 
address as used in that advertisement; (4) 
issue in which that ad appears; (5) local 
dealer (or representative) mames and ad. 
dresses, up to a total of six. 

If an advertiser has no local representa- 
tive in a particular city, he is asked to 
give the name of nearest local representa- 
tive, or to list on card the address to which 
inquiries should be sent. If he has more 
than six representatives, he may rotate them. 
New York City, being somewhat the largest 
local market, has separate cards for the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and “New York’’ and for 
other district centers of the Metropolitan 
market. All, however, are taken care of by 
the same exchange. 
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In 60 seconds she can get an answer. 


Each advertiser using the service—the 
magazines make no charge for it—has a 
“Phone to Find—Who Sells It” symbol in 
his copy. These ads carry cross-references 
to a full-page institutional ad, carried in 
the same position in each magazine each 
month, describing the symbol and the serv- 
ice and listing the cities and telephone 
numbers where it is available. Cosmopoli 
tan, for example, runs this ad regularly on 
page 8, Good Housekeeping on page 10 
House Beautiful on the page opposite third 
cover. . . . The seven thus contribut 
monthly about $20,000 worth of space t 
the service! 

From the reader’s angle, Mr. McCarthy 
pointed out, the plan makes shoppin: 
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easi€ The exchanges—one to three per- 
sons to a city, some in office buildings, 
some in their homes—may be called on 
day and night, Sundays and holidays, too. 

Although all must have at their finger- 
tips several different kinds of data about 
all 175 advertisers, they have been trained 
to give complete answers in one minute 
or less. 

The reporter thumbed through a copy 
of Harpers Bazaar in Mr. McCarthy's 
office, paused at a Wallace silverware ad 
which carried the “Phone to Find” symbol 
and the line “see page 166,” turned to 
that page, picked up Mr. McCarthy’s 
phone and called Pennsylvania 6-6666. 

He told the operator that he was in- 
terested in that product and wanted to 
know where, in all New York, to buy it. 
She asked in what section of the city he 
preferred to shop. He said on Fifth 
Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street. In 57 
seconds, she had found and reported that 
he might go to Ovington’s, Wanamaker’s 
or Stern's, and had given the addresses of 
each. 

The plan already has developed many 
unexpected angles, Mr. McCarthy said. 
There have been, for example, a number of 
long-distance calls to the exchanges, with 
the consumers paying the tolls. (Only 
the phone numbers are listed, so that 
consumers cannot write to them.) 


Stores Plan Window Tie-ups 


Usually a consumer calls up the ex- 
change with the specific ad in which she 
is interested before her. Sometimes, 
though, as in the case of a recent inquiry 
from a woman in Huntington about Dr. 
Locke shoes, she “could not remember 
where she had seen the ad.” If the 
product in question happens not to be ad- 
vertised in the Hearst Magazines the in- 
quiry from a reader becomes an additional 
“wedge” for that business. Readers’ 
questions are answered in the interest of 
all magazine advertising if it is possible 
to do so. 

One woman, arriving in Atlantic City 
for a short rest, was invited unexpectedly 
to attend a formal affair She wanted cer- 
tain brands of hosiery and shoes. The 
Atlantic City operator told her where she 
could get them there. 

Stores in certain cities—Youngstown, 
Washington, Boston, among them—are 
beginning to see the possibilities of the 
‘Phone to Find—Who Sells It’’ symbol, 
it was said, and are planning window dis- 
plays to tie up with it. 

In addition to the colored cards for 
“Phone to Find” advertisers in the maga- 
zines, the exchanges have been provided 
with white cards for jotting down inquir- 
ies about the magazines themselves and 
about products, from clocks to clothing 
ind furniture, mentioned editorially or 
otherwise in them. About 1,000 of these 
were turned in the first month with names 

nd addresses of the inquirers. Much of 
this information is of value to advertisers, 
is well as to editors. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford has been promoting 
the advantages of coffee packed in glass. 
There are hundreds of coffee  roasters, 
mostly sectional or local concerns, using 
tlass packages. Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 

ards list not dealers or representatives 
ut brands of such coffee available locally. 

The plan has been a factor in helping 
Hearst Magazines to spot distribution 
weaknesses of some of its advertisers, Mr. 
McCarthy said. It has helped to hold 
some advertisers, to get others, to persuade 
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some to increase their expenditures. It 
had something to do, for example, with 
the return of H. & W. Corset Co. to 
magazines, after an absence of ten years. 
Red Raven beverages have increased their 
space in Town & Country.... 

And not to be overlooked is the fact 
that “Phone to Find—Who Sells It’ has 
given these seven magazines—until now 
alike only in their ownership and direc- 
tion—a common promotional denominator 
which serves both reader and advertiser, by 
making buying easier. 


Left-hand Pages Best 


The left-hand page has a slight advan- 
tage in winning reader interest over the 


right-hand page, according to a study of 
4,000,000 inquiries from magazine adver- 
tising, published this week by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. The study was 
prepared by H. J. Rudolph, under the su- 
pervision of Prof. H. K. Nixon, of the 
Columbia School of Business. Replies 
from 1,800 magazine advertisements of 
staple commodities such as evaporated 
milk, a baking ingredient, coffee, a denti- 
frice, desserts, and a laundry aid form the 
basis of the report. 

Other conclusions drawn from the study 
are: Persons of low income are more dis- 
posed to fill out advertisers’ coupons than 
the higher-salaried; rural people have 
more time to browse through magazines; 
advertisements with the largest illustra- 
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In the first five months of 1936, January 


to May, inclusive, Harpers Magazine gained 


28% in advertising revenue over the corre- 


sponding five months of last year. This 


gain reflects the acceptance of the new 


Harpers Magazine in its enlarged size, as 


well as the growing appreciation of its 


influence among the leading families of 


the country —over 100,000 key buyers. 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(May and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
May January-May % Inc. April January-April % Inc. 
Class 1936 1935 1936 1935 in’36 1936 1935 1936 1935 in "36 
1. Automobiles ............... $ 1,677.6 $ 1,237.6 $ 6,106.2 $ 4,095.3 49.1 $ 353.5 $ 247.9 $ 1,490.3 $ 1,290.7 15.5 
2. Auto Accessories. . 919.3 855.3 2,332.9 1,984.1 17.5 388.0 376.2 1,662.6 1,267.5 31.2 
D GARE enced saws 746.1 666.1 2,393.6 2,052.1 16.6 28.9 40.7 134.6 171.2 — 21.1 
4. Communication ......... 86.5 73.9 360.5 312.1 15.4 — 29.5 a 29.5 —100.0 
5. Elec. Household Equipment. . 769.1 631.7 2,156.6 1,980.8 8.9 3.8 51.6 35.5 201.2 — 82.5 
6. Elec. Structural Equipment 83.3 53.6 338.3 166.0 103.6 — — — — _ 
EE. Coie wid iN wa wed x 392.9 359.9 1,556.9 1,410.3 10.4 32.9 42.9 169.7 177.6 — 4.5 
8. Foods spadcueret ae 1,268.0 1,361.8 6,598.7 6,460.9 2.1 882.9 800.1 3,683.7 3,632.0 1.4 
9. Food Beverages.......... 374.5 382.8 1,631.6 1,479.8 10.3 404.9 269.9 1,468.4 1,105.9 32.8 
10. Beer, Wines and Liquors. . 377.7 327.0 1,371.8 1,505.3 — 89 — — _— oom — 
$1. Confections ...ceccce. 144.1 151.9 436.1 611.4 — 28.6 142.0 168.9 495.2 730.4 — 32.3 
12. House Furnishings ... 580.3 488.9 1,757.7 1,593.2 10.3 32.6 21.9 127.8 61.6 108.2 
13. Kitchen Supplies............ 317.5 270.4 779.1 709.5 9.9 52.8 33.7 205.1 123.9 65.5 
14. Soaps, Cleansers........... 561.8 533.8 2,263.6 2,137.0 5.9 265.2 170.0 944.8 640.6 47.5 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches... . 67.2 42.3 182.4 84.9 116.7 39.6 4.3 98.1 16.8 483.9 
BG. BERGRIMOEY .n cc ccccccscs: 42.2 37.0 199.7 161.3 23.6 -- -- _- = — 
17. Office Supplies.......... 169.2 166.8 671.2 712.1 — 5.8 35.5 — 347.6 S4a.0 567.3 
18. Publications ............... 70.9 90.7 568.2 512.2 10.9 19.9 pe 82.5 174.9 — 52.9 
a eee 106.0 100.5 574.4 400.4 43.5 109.5 94.6 420.4 377.5 11.4 
20. Smoking Materials....... 577.4 489.0 2,477.8 2,364.8 0.8 397.8 335.7 1,476.0 1,256.3 37.5 
21. Sporting Goods............. 230.6 208.1 828.0 838.2 — 1.2 _ _ — _— — 
22. Structural Materials......... 127.4 79.0 432.4 269.0 60.9 _ 5.6 58.9 53.5 10.1 
23. Structural Fixtures .......... 308.8 213.0 814.7 542.6 50.2 86.1 21.4 332.9 77.0 332.5 
24. Toilet Goods .......... 1,763.0 1,647.7 6,715.9 7,223.7 — 7.0 1,076.3 992.2 4,152.7 4,024.9 3.2 
25. Medical Supplies........... 599.2 599.5 3,449.8 3,604.1 — 4.2 366.4 487.4 1,821.3 2,486.9 — 26.9 
26. Travel and Accommodations. . 630.9 634.4 2,069.6 1,921.4 %7 4.1 11.4 23.5 29.7 — 20.1 
Miscellaneous ............. 1,302.7 991.0 5,328.6 4,168.0 27.9 106.7 39.4 525.4 245.7 114.3 


Total 
Increase 


14,295.4 


12,694.9 


+12.6% 


54,397.8 49,302.1 


10.3 


4,830.2 
12.4% 


4,297.5 


19,758.3 


18,229.1 


8.4% 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 104 publications, 13 
weeklies and semi-monthlies f 
including Vogue for May. 
time or single insertion rates, 


or April and 91 monthlies, 
All figures are based on one- 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting carried over the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System for 1936. 

facilities only and do not include talent. 


The figures cover 


tions produce the most replies, although 
the rate of increase in replies is not in 
direct proportion to the size of the illus- 
tration; the most telling caption runs 
from six to twelve words and is two lines 
deep; the volume of inquiries increases as 
the coupon is enlarged. 


Lithographers Elect Officers 

Two hundred lithographers spent the 
week of May 11 at a convention at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. The 
following officers and _ directors were 
elected for 1936-37: P. N. Calvert, Re- 
serve Lithograph and Printing Co., Cleve- 
land, president; William Ottman, U. S. 
Ptg. and Lithograph Co., New York, 
vice-president; Milton P. Thwaite, Den- 
nison & Sons, Long Island City, treasurer; 
Maurice Saunders, New York, secretary; 
W. Floyd Maxwell, New York, assistant 
secretary; Percival D. Oviatt, New York, 
general counsel. 

Directors: Frank P. Allen, Courier- 
Journal Job Printing Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Harrison K. Caner, Jr., Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; M. L. 
Davidson, Western Lithograph Co., Los 
Angeles; J. S. Dodsworth, Sam’l Dods- 
worth Stationery Co., Kansas City; Wil- 
liam S. Forbes, Forbes Lithograph Mfg. 
Co., Boston; C. W. Frazier, Brett Litho- 
graph Co., Long Island City; C. D. Ger- 
man, National Litho. Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur A. Goes, Goes Lithograph- 
ing Co., Chicago; John H. Harland, John 
H. Harland Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

George W. Heigho, Calvert Lithograph- 
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ing Co., Detroit, Mich.; George E. Loder, 
National Process Co., New York; Trow- 
bridge Marston, Kaumagraph Co., New 
York; William H. Merten, Strobridge 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati; George R. 
Meyercord, The Meyercord Co., Chicago; 
St. Elmo Newton, S. C. Toof & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Theodore Regensteiner, 
The Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago; 
Carl R. Schmidt, Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
San Francisco; Jesse M. Tompsett, Isler- 
Tompsett Lithographing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Charles F. Traung, Stecher-Traung 
Litho Corp., Rochester; E. H. Wadewitz, 
Western Printing & Litho Co., Racine, 
Wis.; A. J. Wilmanns, Wilmanns Bros. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; John M. Wolff, 
Jr., Wolff Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; S. F. 
Ziliox, Commercial Ptg. & Litho Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

At the business session talks were de- 
livered by: Gordon C. Aymar, art director, 
Blackman Advertising, Inc., New York; 
Thomas H. Beck, president, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York; W. H. Neal, 
vice-president, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; D. E. A. 
Charlton, editor, Modern Packaging, New 
York; Philip Salisbury, executive editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York; Alfred 
E. Rode, president, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation; Dr. Miller McClintock, di- 
rector, Advertising Research Foundation, 
New York; I. W. Digges, attorney, New 
York; Johnson Rogers, sales manager, 
Drug Trade News, New York; Paul B. 
West, president, The Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


All Newspaper Linage Up 

For the first time in many a month 
every classification of newspaper business 
increased in April over the corresponding 
month last year, according to an analysis 
made by Media Records, Inc., of all news- 
paper advertising in 52 leading cities. 
Total advertising gained 8.1%, with sub- 
divisions showing percentage increases as 
follows: retail, 6.2; general, 7.4; auto- 
motive, 4.6; financial, 31.4; total display, 
6.9; classified, 13.6; department stores, 
6.0. For the period January 1 to April 30 
the newspaper gain is 7.1%. During the 
same period advertising in general maga- 
zines increased 10.3% and radio network 
advertising 8.4%. 


Media Notes 


The Christian Science Monitor tan a 
16-page “Queen Mary” supplement on 
May 12 which completely covered the 
story behind the building of the giant new 
liner and carried advertisements not only 
from the United States but from England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Canada. The issue 
was distributed overseas prior to the ship's 
departure for New York. ... The New 
York American has barred from its col- 
umns the advertising of doctors and den- 
tists, as well as any other medical ad- 
vertising of a questionable nature. . . 
Will Davenport, who has been connected 
with the Condé Nast Publications for 16 
years, has been made advertising manager 
of British Vogue. . . . The Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times will sponsor 
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publication of a new tabloid-size dealer 
magazine called “The Kentuckiana Trade 
News” under the direction of Alvin R. 
Magee, national advertising manager... . 
Gordon H. Gannett, with the Quality 
Group Magazines in the Middle West for 
the past nine years, has joined the Chi- 
cago Office of the Palmer Advertising 
Service, Inc., a division of the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Co. 

New additions to the staff of the Cri- 
terion Advertising Co. are Philip F. 
Metz, recently of the New York American; 
R. G. Peters, Jr., previously with the 
Royal Typewriter Co.; John B. Scott, pre- 
viously connected with the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, and Joseph E. Murray, re- 
cently with Outdoor Advertising. a 
Caravel Films, Inc. has moved from its 
former address at 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, to larger quarters at 245 West 55th 
Street. 


American Machinist Whopper 
Covers Chrysler Plants 


One hundred and eight editorial pages 
and 340 pages of advertising, much of it 
in color and on special stock, combined 
to make the “Chrysler Corporation Num- 
ber” of American Machinist for May 20 
the biggest issue in six years and possibly 
the most noteworthy editorially. It rep- 
resents intensive work by Burnham Fin- 
ney, western editor, and special articles by 
Editor Kenneth Condit and Managing 
Editor John Haydock, prepared during a 
period of five months with close coopera- 
tion by Chrysler executives and department 
heads. The net result is a vast and de- 
tailed editorial study of modern automo- 
bile production covering management 
policies, manufacturing methods, plant 
services and associated activities of various 
Chrysler divisions. In addition to Ameri- 
can Machinist's regular press run, about 
1,000 additional copies went into special 
distribution, according to Malcolm Mc- 
Ghie, assistant to Manager W. E. Ken- 
nedy. 


BBDO Leads Agencies 
in A. B. P. Business 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
again ranks first in amount of space placed 
in A. B. P. papers, according to an an- 
nouncement released this week at A. B. P. 
headquarters, covering the ranking for the 
year 1935. This agency placed 1,998 pages 
for "35 against 1,550 for ’34. 

G. M. Basford retains second place, with 
1,683 pages; Ayer retains third position 
with 1,103. 

Rankings of the first fifty for 1934 and 
1935, with number of pages placed last 
year, are tabulated below: 


RANK PAGES USED 
1934 1935 1935 
1 Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc......... 1,998 
2 2 Basford, G. M., Company. 1,683 
3 3 Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc..1,103 
7 4 Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
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6 5 Buchen Company, The. . .1,033 
5 6 Rickard & Company, Inc.. 824 
10 7 Lord & Thomas......... 714 
4 8 Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc.. 708 
11 9 McCann-Erickson, Inc.... 614 
8 10 Marschalk & Pratt, Inc... 613 
9 11 Thompson, J. Walter,Co.. 567 
15 12 Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. 516 
19 13 Ketchum, MacLeod & 


Grove, Inc. .... 


1936 


RANK 
1934 1935 
18 14 
13 15 
16 16 
20 17 
35 18 
38 19 
14 20 
54 21 
33 22 
42 23 
23 24 
17 25 
21 25 
12 27 
55 28 
30 629 
31 30 
50 31 
29 32 
60 33 
52 34 
24 35 
26 36 
43 36 
40 38 
39 38 
81 40 
26 «41 
34 42 


PAGES USED 
1935 
Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donsid, 186, 6.66002 416 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Be a cine eakuees Ce 414 
Smith, Hoffman & 
ee ee 408 


Getchell, J. Stirling, Inc.. 371 
Reincke-Ellis-Young- 


green & Finn, Inc..... 369 
Evans Associates, Inc..... 367 
United States Adver- 

eS a ee 358 


Frey, Charles Daniel, Co.. 354 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.. 344 
Geyer, Cornell & 

DIOL, P eeescens 339 
Young & Rubicam, Inc... 332 
Powers-House Co., The.. 329 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.... 329 
Kirkgasser, George J., 

& Company ......... 320 
Walker & Downing..... 315 
i a eer 312 
Richardson, Alley & 

Richards Company .... 301 
Larchar-Horton Co. ..... 300 
Ferry-Hanly Company ... 293 
Witte & Burden........ 291 


Cramer-Krasselt Co., The. 286 
Newell-Emmett Co., Inc.. 284 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., The... 275 


Sutherland-Abbott ....... 275 
Peterson & Kempner..... 271 
Roche, Williams & 

Cunnyngham, Inc. .... 271 
Aubrey, Moore & 

Weems, TRE. cccccss 266 
D’Arcy Advertising 

a I a Biw avrerare sk Gio 257 


RANK PAGES USED 
1934 1935 1935 
32 43 Gray, Russell T., Inc.... 246 
51 44 Geare-Marston, Inc. ..... 243 
21 45 Gardner Advertising Co.. 241 
88 46 Jones, Ralph H., Co., The 232 
111 47 Sweeney & James Co., The 227 
41 48 Akin, Wm. B., Co....... 226 
28 49 Blackman Advertising, Inc. 219 
25 49 Blaker Advertising Agency 219 
44 49 Remington, Wm. B., Inc.. 219 


Account Changes 
Childs Co., Inc., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


Inc. . . . Jell-O-Ice Cream Mix, a Gen- 
eral Foods product, to Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. ... Joseph P. Day, Inc., real estate 


agent, to Peck Advertising Agency, Inc. 
P Model Brassiere Co., with new 
quarters at 358 Fifth Ave., to Edwin M. 
Phillips & Co. . . Springdale Distil- 
ling Co. to Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc. ... Tampax, Inc., recently organized 
to manufacture and sell drug specialties, 
to J. M. Mathes, Inc. ... Julius Kayser 
& Co., Inc., to Fletcher & Ellis, Inc... 
The State of Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture and Markets to Scott-Telander, 
Inc., to handle Wisconsin butter and cheese. 
. . . Best Brothers Keene’s Cement Co. 
to Buchen Co. of Chicago. ... E. Pop- 
per & Co. to Street & Finney, Inc... . 
U. S. Radiator Corp. and its subsidiaries 
to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc.... Life 
Savers, Inc., to Young & Rubicam. 

The Frank Presbrey Company has es- 
tablished new headquarters in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, and Leroy A. 
Kling has been appointed vice-president 
to direct the company’s activities in the 
Middle West. 


Tyson, O. S., & Co., Inc.. 255 


Summertime in Chicago. ie 


Overlooking Lake Michigan, the great inland ocean— 
away from disturbing street noises —The Stevens offers 
you Chicago's finest hotel location—in the very center 
of things—on famous Michigan Boulevard. 

We're old-fashioned at The Stevens, that is, when it 
comes to cheerful hospitality — but new in spirit. A 


friendly staff of employees interested in your comfort 
will make you enjoy every minute of your visit. 

You'll be amazed atthe many distinctive Stevens features 
at rates as low as two-fifty for one—four dollars for two. 


Aji HD > 


THE STEVENS 


CHICAGO 


LARGEST 


WORLOD’S 
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Some Ladies No Like “Dear 
Sir”; Better Stick to “Friend” 


My good Canadian contemporary, Rich- 
ard Coleman, sales and advertising counsel 
for Might Directories, brings up, in a re- 
cent bulletin, the matter of the proper sal- 
utation for a letter. Says Mr. Coleman: 

“Before me is a letter addressed to me 
and calling me ‘Dear Friend.’ It is a pretty 
good letter, but the salutation makes it 
top-heavy with pressure. I know the writer 
is trying to catch me, as I never have heard 
of him, and he isn’t my friend, because 
friendship is reciprocal. . .. 

Let knowledge of the reader be 
the measure of your 
salutation. If you 
know him well 
enough, call him 
Dear Jack or Dear 
Friend. On the other 
hand, if he is not 


an intimate ... use 
the salutation that 
: a ~*~ 

he will not notice. 


Call him Dear Sir, 
and let him get into 
your first paragraph 
as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

It may well be 
that our Canadian 


Maxwell Droke 


neighbors are a bit 
more formal than 
we are here in the States. I am quite will- 
ing to grant Mr. Coleman his point. But 


there is one situation which he has, per- 
haps, not fully considered: In making mass 
mailings, you do not know whether you 


are addressing a sit or a madam. You 
must have a general salutation to fit either 
of our well-known sexes. I agree that 


“Dear Friend” is perhaps a bit on the 
effusive side. But what's to be done about 
it? We badly need a neutral salutation, 
embracing just the right note of kindly 
interest, without the possibility of offen- 
sive warmth. But, pending the coinage of 
such a word, I doubt that “Dear Friend” 
is objectionable to any considerable con- 
tingent of our population. The mail-order 
houses, for generations, have worked the 
phrase until it has become about as inoccu- 
ous as Dear Sir. 

Incidentally, the largest mail-order book 
house in the world—Doubleday, Doran & 
Co.—uses ‘Dear Friend” as a salutation on 
all their form letters. I understand they 
have done right well. 


Give a Reader Something to Do 
and He Fairly Laps It Up 


This letter, sent out last Spring by radio 
station WNEW, Newark, N. J., employs 
a very old and time-tested principle of 


taking the reader into partnership—giving 
him something definite to do. In this in- 
stance, the writer has outlined a fascinat- 
ing problem, and left it to the reader to 
work out a solution. The first six words 
are in the nature of a challenge to the 
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alert reader. This question practically guar- 
antees a reading of the paragraphs that fol- 
low. The letter, incidentally, was a prize- 
winning contribution to our Sales Letter 
Round-Table. 

“Dear Mr. ’ 

“How good are you at ratio? 

“How many times would you multiply 
the number of people who wrote to a broad- 
casting station, answering a simple ques- 
tion, so that you might estimate the num- 
ber of people who were listening in? 

“We tried it on one program on this sta- 
tion and the audience ran into such a stag- 
gering figure that we simply threw away 
our mathematical tables. Here’s what really 
happened: On the ‘Make Believe Ball- 
room’ program, Martin Block, the an- 
nouncer, asked this question of his listen- 
ing audience: “What orchestra do you like 
to hear most on the “Make Believe Ball- 
room?” He asked this question once— 
and only once—each day for 15 days. He 
offered no prizes—no awards. There was 
no contest. He simply asked a question— 
and there it ended. 

“Well, 91,486 penople answered the 
question! No one wrote in twice. There 
was no reason to write in twice. Nobody 
won anything—because there was nothing 
to win. 

‘“‘Now—would you say one out of every 
100 of WNEW’s listeners wrote in? That 
would give you 9,148,600! Would you 
say one out of every 50? One out of every 
ae Well, you multiply by any figure you 
like! 

“Here’s a better idea: Don’t multiply 
by the number of people who write in. 
Multiply your own sales! Let Martin Block 
do it for you on the ‘Make Believe Ball- 
room !’ 

“May we hear from you?” 


Here’s Another Humdinger of 
Those Mail Order Seedsmen 


I have referred before to the excellence 
of the direct mailings emanating from the 
establishment of O. M. Scott & Sons, the 
mail-order seed house. Here’s another of 
their letters that strikes me as just about 
right in tone for the man who takes pride 
in his lawn, and who is beset by the usual 
trials and tribulations of the amateur: 

“Dear Sir: 

“It is quite likely that your lawn would 
be the envy of the neighborhood, except 
for one thing—weeds. Perhaps the grass 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this; 
service. Address him in care 0} 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


itself is not so bad, but it is playing sec. 
ond fiddle. Thousands of lawns are like 
that. Weeds are running the show—they 
have elbowed the good grass out of their 
way, and there they stand—ugly, conspicu- 
ous and disgustingly healthy. 

“The worst part of it is, you may have 
sowed most of those weeds yourself; un- 
consciously, of course. You may have sowed 
them in impure lawn seed. The average 
lawn mixture contains between 1 and 2% 
weeds. That sounds innocent enough, but 
it can mean 30,000 weed seeds to the 
pound, which in turn may mean sowing 
120 on every square foot of your lawn. 

“It isn’t pleasant to contemplate sowing 
weed seeds with one hand and pulling 
weeds with the other, but it’s one of man’s 
most common pastimes. But YOU need 
not do it. We have been recleaning grass 
seed for many years. By doing an ex- 
ceptionally good job, we have reduced the 
weed content to less than .1%, and even 
that doesn’t suit us. That figure is falling 
a little every year. Such seed naturally 
attracts the most careful buyers. One- 
fourth of all the golf clubs in the country 
sow it. 

“Our lawn seed is available to you. We 
sell direct to you by mail. We're no 
farther from you than your nearest mail- 
box. And Scott’s lawn seed actually costs 
you less because it goes farther in sowing 
and you're paying only for pure, deep, fine 
bladed grasses. Chaff and all removable 
weeds are taken out. 

“It’s seeding time now. Why not treat 
your lawn to the best this Spring? A con- 
venient order blank is enclosed. Purchase 
on open account if you wish, but above all 
start to maintain your lawn the Scott Way, 
and you'll begin to get real enjoyment from 
- * * ok 

Our nomination for the perpetrator of 
the most appropriate sales contest prize 
of the season goes to the Viking Freight 
Co. I am told that each Viking pave- 
ment-pounder who made his quota for a 
specified period was awarded a new pair 
of shoes! 


A Sporting Proposition with 
a Siren Lure for a Reader 

From a bulletin of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, I swipe this account 


of a letter written by Erich Brandeis. In 
place of the filled-in name and address, 


there is a hand-written notation: ‘My 
Twenty Against Your Ten!” The lette: 
follows: 


“It will take ten minutes to read th 
enclosed folder. 

“I am so sure it will pay you to read it 
that I make you the following proposition 

“If you feel that the ten minutes were 
wasted, I'll put in twenty minutes of my 
time doing anything you say—except wash- 
ing your dishes or making your beds!” 

Up to the moment of going to press, we 
have not heard how Mr. Brandeis is get- 
ting along with his home work. 
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“Hygroscopic Agent” Is 
Philip Morris’ Copy Trump 
(Continued from page 817) 


Osborne investigation was sent to 
100,000 doctors. It went “merely 
with a letter of transmittal. No ‘sam- 
les’ accompanied it.” 

The Philip Morris people are now 
using various national and regional, 
general and specialized medical jour- 
nals. In them they stick to quotations 
and references. No statement is made 
that is not completely substantiated by 
the published results of research. 

Philip Morris, it was said, is one of 
two cigarettes in the AMA Journal. 
The other is Chesterfield, which makes 
no medical claims but says that ‘They 
Satisfy.” As to the “Less Acid” 
theme of Lucky Strike, the Journal 


pointed out in its issue of March 14, 
1936: 


“There seems to be no evidence that the 
acidity of tobacco smoke is of the slightest 
importance in relationship to the health of 
the smoker or to irritation of his throat by 
the tobacco. 


“Moreover, there seems to be no evi- 
dence that the difference in acidity between 
the several leading brands of cigarettes is 
any greater than the difference in acidity 
between varying specimens of the same 
brand.” 

One part of the Philip Morris 
“proof” program is its appearance as 
exhibitor at medical conventions. At 
the annual AMA convention in Kan- 
sas City last month, great interest was 
evidenced by the attending physicians. 

A number of articles have been 
written on the subject of the influence 
of hygroscopic agents on irritation 
from cigarette smoke. One article, “If 
You Smoke,” is in the Scientific Amer- 
ican for June. Some other publications 
which have reported the process are 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
Medical Record, the Military Surgeon 
and Current Medical Digest. 

“Philip Morris has not been afraid 
to present the findings of the various 
researches to the close scrutiny of med- 
ical profession—to men who are quali- 
fied to judge the merits of this work,” 
Mr. Greenwald concluded. ‘The re- 
search work is being continued. Some 
of the findings are now being given 
to the public. In this hygroscopic 
agent, we believe, there is something 
substantial on which Philip Morris can 
build.” 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 832) 

ber on the back. Duplicates of these 

numbers will be placed in a box and 

Lady Luck will pick the winners. 


. . . This game is not based on size, 
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purchases or location—bwt simply on 
luck! 

“All we ask is one favor. In order 
to make it easy for the Zonite sales- 
man to locate the winning numbers 
you must keep your Lucky Card on 
your counter.” 

Two $100 bills and 600 two-dollar 
cash prizes are additional awards in 
this contest without box tops, facsim- 
iles, entry fees or anything else. Ad- 
men will be quick to see that the con- 
test is an ingenious means of reward- 
ing druggists for displaying Zonite 
counter cards. Conducted strictly on 
the up-and-up, it may provoke a flock 
of similar something-for-nothing | 
offers. For the record, Zonite and 
McCann-Erickson got there first. 


Mr. Boston’s $16,000 


“This ad cost $16,000, that’s how 
important it is!’ declared Old Mr. 
Boston, trade character for Ben Burk, 
Inc., gin maker, letting the public in 
for a backstage peep. 

Lest some consumers get the idea 
that the page in The American 
Weekly will add to a bottle’s price, 
copy hastens to explain, “We can af- 
ford this large sum because the tre- 
mendous popularity of Old Mr. Bos- 
ton gins has reached a point where 
our monthly volume is large enough 
to pay the cost of this announcement | 
at a rate of a fraction of one cent per 
bottle.” 

Innumerable ' advertisers pay as 
much, and more, for a color page, but 
few have the ingenuity to convert| 
selling expense into a selling point. | 
Badger & Browning, the agents, will | 
take a bow. 

American Weekly points out that if | 
other advertisers want to reproduce the} 


check paying for a similar page they) 


will have to make it for $18,000. Mr. | 
B. got under the wire just before the| 
rates went up. 


General Mills’ Hour 


GM starts today, June 1, an hour's) 
daytime broadcast Monday through | 
Friday over 38 CBS stations for the! 
whole Summer. The period, one of | 
the most ambitious daylight programs, 
will be watched like a hawk by other 
advertisers, for if it sells GM prod- 
ucts it will lead them to consider get- 
ting away from the fetish of: “We 
must have time in the evening when) 
all the family is at home.” 

The program will be split into 
four or five parts, alternating through 
the week. News, hymns, and serial 
stories will succeed each other inter- 
rupted only by the commercial an- 
nouncements. Blackett-Sample-Hum- 


mert is the agency directing. 


Business loses hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year because stolen stamps 
can be sold easily by anybody for cash, and 
because they are accepted by reputable con- 
cerns as payment for merchandise. The 
only practical and unbeatable way to pre- 
vent this loss is to stop using stamps — and 
to substitute Metered Mail. 


This mailing system, by means of the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Machines, protects you completely 
against loss of postage through dishonesty and care- 
lessness. It enables you to print the Meter Stamp— 
the modern substitute for the postage stamp — on 
your letters, circulars and parcel post. These Meter 
Stamps are not negotiable and have no value except 
on your mail. The Postage Meter Machine also im- 
prints the postmark and a trade mark or slogan, seals 
the envelopes, and audits the postage account. 
There is no way of beating this system. It is com- 
plete protection...and more...it also cuts the 
cost of mailing, promotes prestige, saves time in 
transit, gets better results. 

Let us send you a confidential report on the stolen 
stamp racket, how it levies an unsuspected tax on 
business, methods followed to beat protective sys- 
tems and a guide tocomplete protection. Because of 
the disclosure of methods used, this report in booklet 
form is offered only to responsible executives who 
will write for it on their business letterheads, sign- 
ing name and title. 


METERED MAIL 


Saves Time- 
1 Gets 
‘Attention! 


The new Pitney- Bowes “Multi’’ Denomination 
Postage Meter Machine handles letters, circulars, 
mailing cards, catalogs, parcel post—all classes of 
mail. In a single, swift operation it imprints the 
Meter Stamp (6 denominations), adds a trade mark 
or slogan, postmarks, seals envelopes, audits the 
postage. This model and other Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Machines will meet the needs of any business. 


PITN EY (were malt BOWES 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
765 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in Principal Cities . 


MEZERED MAIL 


€ Saves lime- 
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THE WORLD 
WITH A FENCE 
AROUND, IT 


SERVICE 


WOULU BE WILLING AT 


HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


We expect you, our guest, to have your 
whims. To want to be humored. To want 
to be catered to. We expect you to crave 
more than the comforts of home in this, 
your home in St. Louis. Every Lennox 
employee is brought up with a con- 
sciousness of this hotel’s accent on 
service. You'll sense this in your every 
contact here. 

Fine Food is another reflection 

of the will to serve better. 


RATES 


50% of all rooms for $3.50 or less, single; 


$5.00 or less, double. 


Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair — under same management 
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Two Prime Principles Behind 


Profitable Pricing of Goods 


(Continued from page 813) 


about what they are talking. The In- 
come Curve reconciles the variables of 
hourly rates and working hours; it 
eliminates the confusing and mislead- 
ing dependence upon the price per 
hour alone and focuses any wage 
(price) discussion upon a_business- 
like consideration of the one really im- 
portant thing—income. 

Now if income be taken as the real 
point at issue, it is entirely possible 
that it may be increased by a lower 
wage (price). Entering the chart at 
say 45 cents an hour (a 10% reduc- 
tion in the illustrative 50 cents rate) 
and moving to the right until the In- 
come Curve is intersected, the required 
working hours are read off the scale 
below at 2,220. The workman must 
have this “volume” to maintain his in- 
come constant at the lower rate. Any 
increase above 2,220 hours which he 
can be reasonably assured will provide 
him with an increase in income despite 
the lower wage rate. Thus, in actual 
practice, the lower hourly rate may 
provide the wanted selling prices suf- 
ficient to generate the added volume 
and hence the additional man-hours of 
work. 

In short, a scientific approach to the 
wage question may enable management 
to secure the flexible wage-rates so 
necessary to flexible prices, and, simul- 
taneously, provide the wage-earner 
with a genuine and real increase in in- 
come. It can be and is being done in 
the author’s own experience. 


Making Prices Flexible 


Precisely the same principles apply 
in revising selling prices, in making 
prices flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing conditions and keep the volume 
of goods moving through the market 
in amounts sufficient to generate ade- 
quate business income. 

There is no more merit in a fixed 
price than in a fixed wage rate; both 
are virtually useless for controlling in- 
come unless unit volume can also be 
fixed. Management can, however, con- 
trol measurably both volume and in- 
come by scientifically making and keep- 
ing prices (and wage rates) flexible. 
For instance: 

We have, say, an item selling now 
at $1.50 per unit, with a direct manu- 
facturing cost of 65 cents and a gross 
margin of 85 cents. The present ag- 
gregate dollar margin income is $1,000 
per week, and a volume of 1,170 units 


per week. It is proposed to increase 
gross income (not sales) by 20% and 
the problem is exactly the same as that 
in the previous illustration of the 
workman: 

What is the combination of unit 
margin and unit volume which has the 
maximum probability of producing the 
wanted increase in income? 

With the curve, various combina- 
tions are tried on paper to find exact 
figures upon which to base a final de- 
cision. If the price is increased 10 
cents a unit, then the margin (assum- 
ing no increase in costs) becomes 95 
cents per unit. Entering the chart on 
the left-hand scale, the ordinate at 95 
is found to intersect the curve directly 
above 1,050 on the volume scale. 


Units and Price Counterbalance 


In brief, the E-R-N Income Curve 
automatically discloses that to maintain 
present income alone the volume may 
be declined as much as 120 units per 
week. However, to increase gross in- 
come by 20%, the 95 cent ordinate 
must be followed until it intersects the 
“B” curve ($1,200 income). The point 
of intersection occurs directly above 
1,263 units on the volume scale. There- 
fore, an increase in price of 10 cents 
per unit would require simultaneously 
an increase in unit volume of 93 units 
or 7.95% if the gross income is to be 
increased the desired 20%. 

Faced with exact figures, let us sup- 
pose that management now considers 
the alternative device of a price reduc- 
tion. It is tentatively proposed to re- 
duce the $1.50 price to either $1.35 or 
$1.40 per unit. Again the Income 
Curve quickly gives the required vol- 
umes, at either price, to produce the 
wanted increase in gross income, thus: 

A price reduction of 15 cents with- 
out a reduction in production costs will 
promptly reduce the gross margin from 
85 cents to 70 cents. Entering the 
chart at the left on the 70-cent ordi- 
nate, and following it across, we find 
two facts: 

At the intersection of the “A” curve 
or present gross income, the point 
directly below on the volume scale 
reads 1,430 units—the volume re- 
quired to maintain present income at 
the present level. 

At the intersection of the “B” 
curve, representing the desired 20% 
increase in gross income, the volume 
reading is 1,714 units—the new vol- 
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ume that must be had to produce 
$1,200 instead of $1,000 gross in- 
come. 

Inasmuch as these determinations 
allow nothing for the probable de- 
crease in production costs with increas- 
ing volume, management continues its 
exact calculations by determining the 
cost reduction per unit. It is calcu- 
lated at, say, 7 cents per unit if vol- 
ume can be raised 30%. 

This 7 cents has the effect of in- 
creasing the margin from 70 to 77 
cents. Hence, we enter the chart at 
77 and find that it intersects the “B” 
curve or $1,200 income above the 
1,558 point on the volume scale. A 
volume of 1,558 units weekly must be 
secured to increase gross income from 
$1,000 to $1,200 with lower prices 
and lower production costs. 

In a similar manner, the volume re- 
quirements for a 10-cent price reduc- 
tion (with or without production econ- 
omies) can be located. Without pro- 
duction economies, a new price of 
$1.40 requires a volume of 1,600 
units—with a production saving of 7 
cents per unit, the new margin would 
be 82 cents and the required volume 
merely 1,219 units. 

In all cases, the goal sought is an 
increase in present income over and 
above the direct production costs. The 
E-R-N Income Curve enables manage- 
ment to explore the possibilities for 
so doing through various combinations 
of prices and volume—and to provide 
exact figures for the requirements be- 
fore judgment is passed or action is 
taken. 

Approached on this basis, manage- 
ment may readily exercise positive and 
measureable control over its income by 
keeping prices flexible with changing 
conditions. And it can be done with- 
out entering into either ruinous price 
competition or the equally destructive 
price-fixing and price-raising. 

A flexible price serves to prevent 
violent drops in volume and conse- 
quent loss of income; it enables man- 
agement to keep its goods moving into 
and off the market; it permits a re- 
markable degree of control over the 
rate of operations and final net profits 
when scientifically approached and 
dealt with. 

The two great principles herein de- 
scribed have been used for over five 
years by our staff in controlling the 
income of various firms, in some in- 
stances with most brilliant results. 


Summary 


Flexibility of prices offers oppor- 
tunity to many firms to promote con- 
tinuous increases in income and/or to 
avoid or minimize threatened reduc- 
tions. 
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Lack of fundamental principles has 
discouraged the practice of keeping 
prices flexible and substituted, instead, 
a blind “cutting” or boosting of prices, 
both equally as futile and destructive. 

Of at least five principles of scien- 
tific pricing, the first two are: 

1. Exact knowledge of the aggre- 
gate dollar gross income required to 
maintain profits, and, avoidance of 
shrinkage in that income for the sake 
of maintaining the “average” profit. 

2. Exact determination of the vol- 
ume and margin combinations possible 
in a rising or falling market and selec- 
tion of that combination which at any 
time offers the maximum probability 
of maintaining and increasing gross 
income. 

The determinations must be abso- 
lutely accurate and exact. There is no 
evil, per se, in raising or lowering 
prices; a business is neither profiteer 
nor price-cutter because it maintains a 
flexible price policy. The only evil 
arises from price tinkering without 


mathematically exact knowledge of the 
required outcome. The E-R-N Income 
Curve can be as readily used among 
dealers to inhibit senseless, blind price 
cutting (or price raising) as it can be 
employed by management in increasing 
business income. 

This curve and the Basic Pricing 
Tables which underlie it are founded 
upon the sound philosophy that: 

1. It is absolutely essential that a 
business earn not only a profit but a 
profit sufficient to perpetuate its exist- 
ence indefinitely. 

2. The incentive as well as the rea- 
son for revising any price, upward or 
downward, is that the change will (a) 
promote a continuous increase in in- 
come or (b) prevent a loss which 
otherwise would occur. 

3. The exact dollar amount of the 
desired income increase (or loss 
avoided) must be determined with 
absolute accuracy in advance of any 
price change. Only in that way can 
pricing policies be made profitable. 
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) 16MM. UNIVERSAL 
le SOUND PROJECTOR 


has everything. Here at 


last is the all purpose 
machine . ideal for 
a small group and 


equally efficient for audi- 
torium gatherings up to 
2.000. Simple in opera- 
tion for amateur use yet 
built with 
a precision 
and sturdi- 
ness that 
means years 
of satisfac- 
tory service. 
It's easy on 
films, too. 


Try a UNIVERSAL side by side with any 
machine on the market. You owe this 
test to yourself before making a decision. 


UNiversa 


Write for prices and complete information. 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 16mm.—35mm. 
Sound Projectors 
Factory & General Offices 
Allegheny Ave. at Tenth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
30 E. 8th St., Paramount Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. New York City 


A carefully restricted clientele, a 
policy that assures a character of 
patronage probably unequalled in 
any New York hotel...and it has 
enjoyed this distinction since1886. 

Now a new building with spa- 
cious rooms furnished like a pri- 
vate home, electric fans, circu- 
lating ice water, tub and shower 
baths, sundeck, air-conditioned 
Restaurant and Lounge Cafe. 

It is convenient to everything 
yet sufficiently remote from the 
roar of the city to insure almost 
country quietness. 


Single from $3.50 Double from 85 
Suites from $8 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


GROSVENOR 


tijth Avenue at 10th Hyreet 
NEW YORK 
Harry A. Mason, Manager 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Quotas Due 
for Rapid Revision Upward 


Sales plans involving distribution in the 
entire South, or primarily directed at farm 
consumers in the southern states west of the 
Mississippi, should be pointed with consid- 
erable more accuracy after reference to cur- 
rent market studies published by magazines 
which thrive in these areas. Holland's 
Magazine sponsors “Southern Market Facts 
and Circulation Analysis for 1936.” On 
the basis of market facts presented, this 
study contends that sales quotas should be 
raised for the South—meaning, in this case, 
the 15 southern states where Holland's is 
circulated as a home magazine, with only 
negligible farm circulation. Among factors 
cited for consideration of marketing execu- 
tives are automobile sales, electric appliance 
sales, building permits, growth in manufac- 
turing. Graphs and statistics adequately 
|cover each point. An interesting and sig- 
nificant comment on the building situation 
is that the Holland’s plan books sold during 
the first three months of 1936 surpassed 
the total for the entire year of 1935. 

Texas, key state in the five southwestern 
states group served by Farm & Ranch, 
ranked third among all states in 1935 in 
terms of income from major farm com- 
modities. Together with Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, New Mexico and Oklahoma, the group 
accounted for more than $868,000,000 farm 
income, aided by a growing season ranging 
from 180 days in the extreme Northwest to 
300 days along the Gulf Coast, permitting 
farm operations over a longer period of 
time than in any area of similar size in the 
U. S. Interpreting this market, the Farm 
& Ranch “1936 Southwest Farm Market 
Facts” provides in map and graphs a com- 
plete table of marketing periods of farm 
products, an analysis of population and retail 
sales from the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Texas and the U. S. 
D. A., and a visualization of the oil and 
gas activity of the Southwest as affecting 
farm income in these regions. 

Either or both of these market studies 
are available on request to F. P. Holland, 
Jr., Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 


Cornhusker Metropolis Offers 
New Market Analysis 


Omaha, at the cross-roads of the nation, 
and known far and wide as the second live- 
stock market and meat-packing center in 
the world, has in recent years come into 
additional prominence as the metropolis of 
a state with no bonded indebtedness, no 
sales tax, and a world-famous capitol build- 
ing which was paid for when it was com- 


pleted. All of which, and a lot more told 


in a new promotion booklet, should m« 
something to manufacturers looking f( 
unusual markets. In “The Omaha Mark:: 
and the Advertisers’ Dollar,’ 30 spira 
bound pages of market, circulation and li: 
age facts have been assembled by the Omah 
World-Herald for the benefit of these a 
vertisers and their agencies. Four of the: 
pages are devoted to market facts—brief 
and well assorted to show buying powe: 
The remainder of the book is concerned 
with detailed circulation comparisons ar 
advertising linage statistics. Copies 
request to Arthur Blackmore, Omat 
World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. 


Building for Future Through 
2,500,000 Youth Market 


For most manufacturing organizations 
that expect to be in business in 1940-1945 
1950, there’s a pointed message in a re- 
cent booklet on the Youth Market. The 
story of oncoming youth, made friends 
and customers today and the very backbone 
of tomorrow's business, is not new, but 
is extremely well told in this “You Can 
Believe It or Not, Mr. Ripley,” which pre 
sents the interesting editorial formula and 
content of The Open Road for Boys Maga- 
zine. Unless you have recently carried out 
some serious reading in the boys’ favorite 
magazines, it’s likely that the booklet will 
be somewhat of a revelation as to the 
widespread interests of such publications 
The advertising-marketing moral is obvious, 
but the conception of the size and the 
rapid change continually under way in the 
market itself is sufficiently startling to jus- 
tify the jolt this booklet may hand you. 
Two million, five hundred thousand grow- 
ing, food-consuming, habit-forming boys is 
a market in any man’s language—and 
they are coming along to maturity at the 
rate of 1,000,000 a year. Address: Nelson 
J. Peabody, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


Fine Points 


Wire Binding for hooks and catalogs 
used in sales and advertising promotion has 
greatly improved the sales appeal of many 
of these important sales aids. To flat open- 
ing, primary feature of wire and _ plastic 
binding, improvements are claimed for a 
new type of wire binding known as Wire-O. 
Its 10 outstanding features are enumerated 
in a handsome book, effectively illustrated, 
and—you guessed it—Wire-O bound. Sent 
as its own best sample, on request, to K. I. 
Emery, W. B. Conkey Co., 332 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


Point-of-sale advertising has a new 
champion in the recently organized Win- 
dow Facts, Inc., a service covering all 
angles of displays and exhibits. A book- 
let describing the approach of this or- 
ganization to the coordination of displays 
to the complete advertising job has been 
issued, and deserves consideration by na- 
tional advertisers. Requests to Edward J. 


Stefan, President. Window Facts, Inc., 
Commerce Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The “Voice of Hollywood,’ Station 


KNX, pierces the air effectively from bor- 
der to border in a tier of states two and 
three deep from the Coast in its greatest 
area of night-time broadcasting. For maps 
and detailed county coverage figures of’ this 
night-time area, and its contrasting day- 
time area, write Art Kemp, Station KNX, 
Hollywood, Calif., for “KNX Coverage 
Maps.” 
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Sheaffer Explains Future 
Price Policy to Trade 
(Continued from page 822) 


it we can continue to maintain the price 
, products bearing the Sheaffer name with- 
t violating any of the provisions of this 
ler. So we shall make every effort to 
mply with this order unless and until the 
ler is set aside or modified by our Fed- 
al Courts 
“One of the points most strongly empha- 
zed by the Commission in its findings was 
the fact that our dealers send reports to 
our company of price cutting by other 
veaffer dealers when these price cutting 
astances occur. We have never solicited 
such reports, but the Commission seems to 
hold as a matter of law that the public 
announcements of our intention to cut off 
price cutters amount to an implied solici- 
tation or invitation of such reports We 
must therefore ask our dealers not to make 
these reports. Please wait until the Sheaffer 
Pen Co., either through its salesmen or 
employes, discovers these price cutting 
without being advised thereof by 
ther dealers, so that no possible claim can 
be made that any of our dealers are co- 
operating with us in our attempts to stop 
price cutting by other dealers. 
“Please—please do not offer any written 
promises or assurances to our company or 
any oral promises or assurances to our sales- 
mea that you will maintain the price of 
Sheaffer products. We do not refuse to 
accept these becausé we doubt your word, 
or because we want to be high-handed, but 
simply because the law will not permit us 


sf 


cases 


to do so. Even if we write you stating 
we cannot legally accept such promises 
when they are offered, the Commission 


seems to think some kind of implied agree- 
ment or tacit understanding results. 
“A year ago we sent to all of our dealers 
statement entitled ‘““A RE-STATEMENT 
OF W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY’S 
POLICY OF PRICE MAINTENANCE 


A BOOK ABOUT Advertising Salesmen. 
Advertising Managers, Advertising 
Copywriters, Advertising Agents and 
Advertisers themselves. 


SENATOR CAPPER 
SAYS:. ‘you probably have 


given us the most constructive 
discussion of the problems of ad- 


vertising that 1 have ever seen.” 


Your bookseller, or by mail $2.00 
Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St. N. Y.C. 


a 
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AND LIMITED RETAIL OUTLETS.” 
On that statement we stand. That state- 
ment should have made it clear that 
Sheaffer dealers are under no sort of obli- 
gation, either legal or moral, either express 
or implied, to maintain Sheaffer prices; but 
that statement should also have made it 
perfectly clear that we will continue to cut 
off any dealer who cuts the prices on prod- 
ucts bearing the Sheaffer name or violates 
our policy of restricted retail outlets. We 
are forced to adopt this seemingly arbi- 
trary attitude and these apparently arbitravy 
methods, because the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will not permit us to enforce these 
policies in any other manner.” 


First Federation Meeting 


As this issue goes to press, sales execu- 
tives from all parts of the country are cur- 
rently attending the first convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives in 
St. Louis. Complete details of the meeting 
will be carried in the next issue. 
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Lyerlisement 


If you are connected with Advertising, 
write at once for material information 
regarding this contest for an ad to re- 
place our present copy on the back cover 
of Red Book (Classified Phone Book). 
Contest closes June 25th 
Prizes Awarded week of July éth 


$150 1st prize 
$ 50 2nd prize 
$ 25 3rd prize 
$ 10 ten prizes 
$5 ten prizes 


FOR AN 


IDEAS WANTED .. 


expressed in any form (copy, 


. may be 


or layout or both). 
JUDGES: § men active im 
advertising and sales direction 
Winners receive prizes and credit lines on 
each advertisement published. 
WRITE for free information kit NOW 


EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


141-155 EAST 25TH ST. NEW VORK CITY 
Worlds Largest Producers of Gummed Labels 


Personal Service and Supplies 


| | 
| 
| Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. | 
| Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. | 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
26 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
~ } BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MERCHANDISING AND SALES 
Promotion Executive. Must have good record of 
past performances. Splendid opportunity for right 
man. Write fully of experiences and references. 
State age. Salary expected. Box 466, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ATTENTION 
ADVERTISING LEATHER GOODS 
AND PREMIUM SALESMEN 


Meeker-Made advertising and premium leather 
goods is America’s leading line today. Outstand- 
ing in design, quality and workmanship. Bill- 
folds, Travel-Kits, Desk Sets, Ladies’ hand bags. 
Specialties and made-to-order items. Representa- 
tives in large industrial centers wanted. Write 
Joseph C. Hodges, Sales Manager, The Meeker 
Company, Inc., Joplin, Mo. 


-————- J 


LINES WANTED 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES DISTRIBUTION. 


is Capable, experienced sales producer wants 
line household appliances or specialties to sell 
jobbers in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Iowa. Thoroughly familiar with terri- 
tory. Line must have volume possibilities and be 
produced by reputable, established manufacturer. 
Address Box 470, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, Age 30, graduate of Yale and 
Harvard Business School, would like position in 


Sales Analysis or Market Research with manu- 
facturer, preferably located in New England or 
New York area. Has prepared reports on eco- 


nomic developments and on the market for various 
major products. As Assistant to Sales Manager 
ot large Industrial Equipment company, he _ has 
had experience in analyzing markets, establishing 


quotas, 1e-allocating sales areas and _ controllin 
salesmen’s efforts. Old enough to have acquire 
a broad knowledge of Sales Management and tact 
in dealing with men; young enough to realize that 
there is still plenty to learn. Present connection 
is with family concern where opportunity for ad- 
vancement is limited, Box 471, SALES MANAGB- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG MAN, AT PRESENT NATIONAL 
advertising manager of newspaper desires position in 
advertising, sales promotion or sales ae of 
manufacturer. Present opportunities limited and 
wishes chance to demonstrate ability secured from 
nine years’ newspaper experience in sales promotion 
and merchandising. Proven record and best refer- 
ences. Box 467, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER WITH 
successful record, now employed in middie-west, is 
locating at Los Angeles, California within the next 
sixty days. He seeks connection with a responsible 
firm either as direct representative or manufacturers’ 
or sales agent. Can satisfy principal as to ability, 
dependability and financial responsibility. Address 
Box 469, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE with present employer 
over fifteen years, desires opportunity with pro- 
gressive firm engaged in manufacture and sale of 
staple products as Sales Manager or Sales Pro- 
motion Manager. Experienced in promotion work; 
product, manufacturing and market research; di- 
rect to consumer and wholesale distribution; finance 
and accounting. Address Box 472, Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


PACIFIC COAST 
SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Here is an outstanding sales executive with an 
unusually excellent record as Pacific Coast sales 
manager for a nationally known drug manufac- 
turer. 

A man who has a wallop, who knows how to 
hire, train and make producers of men and who can 
do personal selling of the highest order. 

He has a wide personal acquaintanceship and 
an excellent reputation on the Pacific Coast with 
the drug trade. 

His division has led the country for his com- 
pany year after year, and he is right now doing 
a bang-up job. 

He knows drugs, perfumes and cosmetics and 
knows how to merchandise and sell an advertising 
campaign. 

You undoubtedly need more volume and 
greater distribution on the Pacific Coast. 

You need good forceful representation in this 
great market. 

Your investigation will prove most satisfactory. 
He is a real producer. He is the man you want. 

For complete information address: Box 473, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Consumers Research, Inc., became embroiled in a 
labor dispute, and Arthur Kallet, a co-director with 
F. J. Schlink, withdrew from the group. Now 
with a number of new associates he has started an organi- 
zation with the imposing title, “Consumers Union of the 


\ NEW CRITIC OF ADVERTISING: Last Fall, 


United States, Inc.’ Their monthly reports follow the 
same general pattern of those of Consumers Research but 
are also admittedly pro-labor, and one of the features in 
the first issue is a list of consumers’ goods whose makers 
are alleged to be unfair to labor. Anmalyzed—and rec- 
ommended or damned—are breakfast cereals, stockings, 
milk, soap, tooth-brushes, and Alka-Seltzer. Their find- 
ings and recommendations seem more practical than those 
of the old organization. They do not, for example, rec- 
ommend that the consumer “make his own.” Consumers 
Research frequently has been guilty of pointing out the 
high cost of advertised products based only upon an an- 
alysis of raw material costs, and in recommending to con- 
sumers that they could save money by mixing their own 
ingredients they failed to point out that there was a big 
if in the recommendation—that if being that the saving 
could be made only if the consumer bought the ingredi- 
ents in carload lots. Consumers Union makes the obvious 
finding that plain corn meal is less expensive than puffed 
cereals, for example, but does not urge readers to boycott 
the latter. 

Probably there always will be guerilla groups sniping 
at advertising, but the number of the attacks and their 
effectiveness will be lessened if a sound control law is 
passed by Congress and then ably administered. The so- 
called Copeland Bill, now pending in Congress, is aimed 
toward giving the consumer not only greater protection 
but greater confidence. A survey which SALES MANAGE- 
MENT published two years ago showed that the most con- 
vincing authority to the average consumer was the Federal 
Government. A statement that a product met standards set 
by the government was more convincing than statements 
made by the manufacturer himself or in testimonials. If a 
perfected bill similar to Senator Copeland's is passed the 
government will not endorse any products, but consumers 
will probably draw the same inferences as investors do 
under the Securities Act. A surprisingly large number of 
the latter, according to Wall Street authorities, assume that 
if a company meets registration qualifications it must be a 
good investment. 
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ou MEN? 


BY RAY BILL 


December this page was devoted in large part 

to an argument for the philosophy of enforced 

obsolescence. Now the idea has been taken up 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors 
Corp., and given a vigorous push in a talk before the 
Chambers of Commerce of the San Francisco Bay area. 
He claims that America’s production plant is obsolete and 
that the more jobs which the country needs could be best 
provided by re-building our industrial plants more often. 
When a producing unit has become obsolete he would 
tear it down and build one in its place that is up-to-date. 
In that way he would not only provide jobs in the so- 
called durable goods industries, but he would bring down 
prices of goods so that more people could enjoy them. 

In this same talk he interjected a thought which is not 
far removed from the philosophy of the single taxers. He 
doesn’t recommend a tax on land alone, but he does share 
their viewpoint that new buildings should be encouraged 
by the taxing authorities instead of discouraged, which is 
true under the present taxing system. He makes what 
seems a sound suggestion when he says, ‘Elsewhere they 
have adopted a policy of promoting rebuilding through 
exemption from taxation where the new is substituted for 
the old. Certainly, is it not better to have more efficient 
equipment, to employ more workers on constructive work 
in order to revive the self-respect and confidence of our 
workers, to give a broadened opportunity to youth, to help 
balance the budget, than to continue what we are doing?” 

May we repeat a paragraph from our December 1 “Com- 
ment”: ‘‘First, let’s suppose that all passenger motor cars 
be declared obsolete and ruled off the streets when they 
are six years old. Based upon a total registration of 24 
million cars, this would mean production and sale of four 
million cars per year, enough to assure continuous pros- 
perity and large-scale employment in the motor car field. 
Similarly, let’s suppose that private dwellings be declared 
obsolete at the end of 25 years. Figured against a poten- 
tial of 25 million homes, this means an average of one 
million new homes per year—enough to keep the building 
industry thriving.” 

Certainly, it is inspiring to find great industrial leaders 
openly working for the philosophy of plenty as realized 
through the practice of enforced obsolescence. Let’s keep 
the nation thinking about its possibilities when properly 
worked out. 


M- ON ENFORCED OBSOLESCENCE: In 
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